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AT the outset of this address I wish to make perfectly clear 
the point of view from which I speak and the way in which I 
propose to handle the topic of Anglo-Chinese relationships. 
The particular contribution which I may be able to make to 
your thinking is to help towards an understanding of the Chinese 
point of view. This is indeed a perilous undertaking for an 
Englishman, both because there is, in one sense, no single Chinese 
point of view, and also because of the inherent difficulty of 
appreciating and interpreting the views of another race. Never- 
theless I propose to make the attempt, first stating some of the 
facts of the present situation, secondly studying some of the 
underlying causes, and finally examining from a Chinese stand- 
point certain constructive proposals. I have described this as 
a psycho-political study. I have long been convinced that the 
psychological element receives too little attention in the diplo- 
matic world, and few things seem to me more necessary, and at 
the same time more difficult, than the persistent relation, at 
every step in negotiations, of any proposals to their probable 
psychological effect, not only on the Government but also on 
the general public in China. 

In dealing with an Eastern people this effect is both more 
necessary and more difficult than is the case in dealing with 
those nearer akin to ourselves. In the case of China its im- 
portance is emphasised by the present phase in her national life. 


Her central government is inefficient and insecure; many of her 
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leading men are unreliable and open to pressure; at any time 
the whole course of negotiations may be altered by a wave of 
popular feeling. This consideration leads some people to regard 
any negotiations with China at the present time as foredoomed 
to failure. It would be wiser to remember that it adds greatly 
to the need for carrying not only the Government but also the 
people of China in any steps that may be taken by this country. 
To make an arrangement with Peking which seemed perfectly 
satisfactory, and yet to leave popular feeling as it is to-day, 
would certainly be to lay the foundation of further trouble. The 
psychological element in our diplomacy with China to-day is, 
therefore, in my view, paramount. This may be taken as the 
justification for the line I am taking to-night. 

This leads me to offer some remarks in regard to the Student 
Movement in China to-day. Among foreigners in that country 
it is customary to belittle this particular manifestation. Cheap 
sneers and scornful cartoons have been the order of the day. 
Emphasis is laid upon the unbalanced statements made, the 
lack of regard for truth, the violent words and deeds, the evidence 
‘of extreme Bolshevik influence in the Student Movement. One 
of my correspondents says that the prevailing view among his 
friends is that these young people should be “‘ smacked and put 
to bed.” Such an attitude is not unintelligible, but it is 
unfortunate. To judge the movement by its absurdities and 
exaggerations is to miss the wood for the trees. Young China 
is a force to be reckoned with and to be taken seriously, and an 
attitude of lofty superiority towards it will sooner or later react 
upon those who take it. 

I am no apologist for extremes, but I may point out that 
youth in any country is given to extravagance and dogmatism 
of statement, and that this is sure to be accentuated when a 
nation is passing through such a period of war psychology as 
is China to-day. The significant element in the situation is 
that the student class in China are the acknowledged leaders of 
public opinion and that they have actually voiced the thoughts 
of millions at the present time. There is another China which 
speaks little if at all. There are solid scholars and business men 
like Mr. Chang Ch’ien of Nantungchow who are very critical of 
the students. But while some of their methods and extrava- 
gances are thus criticised their main contentions have been widely 
accepted. 

We must remember that China has always given a pre- 
eminent place in public affairs to the student class, that in recent 
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years some grave public abuses have been exposed and ended by 
student agitation, and that the students are the one channel 
through which effective pressure can be brought to bear upon 
public officials. These considerations, in the minds of most 
Chinese, far outweigh the excesses. 

The Student Movement of to-day is in part an outgrowth 
of the New Thought Movement which has stirred China deeply 
during the last six or seven years. As it now operates, however, 
it is more a student and less a faculty organisation than was the 
New Thought Movement, and its activities are political rather 
than purely intellectual. In-each student centre a watching 
committee of representative students attempts to keep in touch 
with public affairs. If at any time they feel the need of action 
they communicate with other centres, and plans are speedily 
worked out, involving strikes, public meetings, issues of pamphlet 
literature, economic boycott or whatever is regarded as the 
most effective means of dealing with the situation. Large space 
is given by daily papers to the writings of students. They can 
undoubtedly gain the ear of the public quickly and effectively. 
The public is not an educated one, able to distinguish truth 
from falsehood or to bring a critical faculty to bear upon pro- 
posals. Broadly speaking it is accustomed to be led by those 
who have a little more education and some facility in expressing 
their views. It is unfortunate, from our point of view, that the 
Student Movement has largely been captured, as the result of a 
deliberate policy, by the left wing of the Kuomingtang (Republican 
Party). It is unfortunate that the teaching of history in some 
of the schools has concentrated upon certain aspects of the 
contact of China with the West to the virtual exclusion of others. 
But it would be folly to close our eyes to the fact that it is these 
youths who are making public opinion in China to-day. As 
one of my correspondents puts it: ‘‘ There has been a real 
solidarity amongst all classes. This has been proved by the 
contributions for the strike fund which are coming in from all 
over the country, and from all classes of people. The list of 
telegrams received by the Student Union is a formidable one; 
every kind and class of people, every small country town, every 
provincial assembly seem to have sent their Sympathy.” 

I may refer in passing to an interesting and informing letter, 
signed by eight of our own countrymen in Peking, which appeared 
in the October number of The Student Movement (London) on 
“Students and Chinese Politics,” and which deals more fully 
with this subject and confirms what I have just said. 
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If, then, we are to take full account of the psychology of the 
situation we are compelled to take the Student Movement 
seriously and to study it with such insight, and even sympathy, 
as we can command. 

Largely as a result of the activities of the Student Movement, 
China, as I have said, is now passing through a period of war 
psychology, and this is mainly directed against Britain. I am 
tempted to pause a moment in order to illustrate its nature and 
intensity. 

In three international universities it has been found essential, 
if the work is to be carried on at all, that the British members 
of the staff should withdraw. These centres are far separated— 
Canton, Peking and Changsha,’ cities in the far south, the far 
north and the centre of China. 

In a number of specific cases facts have been distorted and 
given a violently anti-British colour, notably in accounts of the 
shooting at Shameen (Canton) and the strike at Nanking. Such 
facts are circulated and believed all over the country, and in 
at least one case denials or corrections have not been admitted, 
even as paid advertisements, in the Chinese papers. 

A recent report from Szechwan in the far west informs me 
that the papers even there are persistently talking of war with 
England, that they have published an account of a loan of 
$50,000,000 which China is alleged to have received from America 
in order to prosecute this war, and that the story had gained 
immediate credence. 

An amusing illustration of war psychology may be quoted 
from the same province, although not in this case directed against 
a British subject. A pamphlet has had a wide circulation under 
the following heading—‘ Christian intends to become Emperor 
of Szechwan.” It runs as follows— 


“ On Saturday, March 27th, at i p.m., the Good Roads Association 
invited Dr. Beech, President of the West China Union University, 
to give an address, in the course of which he made a startling remark— 
Beech, the Christian, in an elated and fiery manner, accompanied by 
many bodily gestures said— 


‘If I were Emperor of Szechwan, what would Ido? I would 
proceed to Kwanshsien and establish a water-supply and electric 
power therefrom so that the people of the whole province should 


1 Information to hand since the address was delivered makes it clear that the 
withdrawal of the British member from the staff at Changsha was due to 
personal reasons and that the authorities urged him to remain in spite of the 
anti-British feeling. 
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all be supplied, and I would build roads all over the province, 
so that every place should have wheeled transport.’ 


Now, Mr. Beech, these words are far removed from humility. The 
Chinese rustic, the man in the street, what will they say about it? 
No doubt they will make allowances, but still ten thousand difficulties 
may easily arise out of it. 

Does Mr. Beech think it an easy matter to be Emperor of Szechwan ? 

Our future is indeed in danger. No wonder there is now opposition 
to foreigners everywhere. There are, however, other points of view. 
I do not believe that all foreigners in China are imperialists. Yet 
when aspirations to become Emperor of Szechwan fall from the lips 
of a University President there must be something in it. 

Mr. Beech, we want to thank you, the expression of your thoughts 
has opened the eyes of some of our Chinese people.” 


Another interesting example which lets in light upon the 
point of view of Chinese Christians is to be found in a leading 
Chinese periodical, The Life, published by a forward-looking 


group in Peking. It is in the form of a prayer and runs as 
follows— 


“ Loving and pitiful heavenly Father, from the midst of the heavy 
murderous atmosphere of Shanghai comes the cry of those who have 
died a blameless death. Their red blood that fell drop by drop on 
the unfeeling dust of the Nanking Road was all shed for others. 
When they ran to the Police Station it was not to secure any advantage 
for themselves nor to satisfy any personal enmity. When the cruel 
rifles were turned against them and they were killed, their heads 
and breasts stopped the bullets on behalf of others, and their life 
was an unwilling sacrifice on the altar of force and hate. Were they 
worthy of death? 

Some say they were riotous and unruly and brought their death 
upon themselves. The wind will blow, the sun shine, and their blood 
will be dry. The rain and water washing the streets will wash most 
of it away, and if any trace is left, some will point to it in warning to 
restrain further trouble and to discourage all who would endure 
injustice for the sake of others. Did their blood then flow in vain? 
But the cry of their ill-treatment has spread through the whole 
nation, and the roar of imperialism’s usurping cannon has failed to 
drown the cry that rises ever higher and louder. May God give 
tenfold courage and a hundredfold strength so that men through all 
the world may know the origin of the Shanghai affair and the cruel 
treatment of those who died. The dead cannot speak again with the 
police. May justice speak with them and with all the officials behind 
them ! 

May the conscience of these exponents of militarism be enlightened, 
lest we have to wait till the unrighteous shedding of blood increases 
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like a river or the sea, before all this filthy covetousness, this insolence 
of country against country, race against race, class against class, can 
be wholly cleaned away. 

Thieving selfishness, usurping diplomacy, overbearing force have 
their days numbered in the tide of the world’s life. If there are still 
men brazen enough to use these methods that ought not to be used, 
their ultimate gain will be only to have their hands dyed with the 
blood of a few more innocent victims. 

O God, have mercy on them, for they know not what they do.” 


It would be easy to give many other examples, but all that 
I wish to urge is that this war psychology is widespread in China, 
and that it is an extremely difficult temper with which to deal. 
Unfortunately it is not confined to one side, and some of the 
letters one gets from Britishers in China indicate the extent to 
which their own judgment and insight have been affected by it. 

The results of such an atmosphere are deplorable in the 
extreme. Trade is, as we all know, very seriously affected. 
Missionary work and especially education is not less threatened. 
A tense situation exists in which a small incident might lead to 

. Serious consequences involving maybe lives as well as property. 
The present negotiations with China are jeopardised, and it is 
safe to say that, unless there is a change in the feelings of the 
people, any interruption or failure in them will be attributed 
to this country, while any measure of success will be accounted 
for by looking elsewhere. Perhaps the most serious effect is the 
certainty that the good offices of this country cannot be used 
in helping China, as we would gladly do, to settle her own affairs, 
and that such help is likely to be sought from Russia and in 
other quarters far less likely to give disinterested assistance. 
The ultimate results of a reconstruction of Chinese national and 
economic life under influences unfriendly to this country and 
all that it stands for I need not attempt to foreshadow. 

It requires but little imagination to see that there is an 
urgent need for an improvement in the psychological situation. 
Nothing that Britain has done since May 30th has materially 
eased the situation in spite of the fact that our policy has, I 
believe, been animated by sheer goodwill towards China.! Here 
is this distressing and puzzling fact that both in our official 
acts and in our public sentiment Britain wants to do the right 
and the friendly thing towards China and that nevertheless we 
are marked out as the enemy above all others. It seems to be 


1 The news reaching me during the last week or two both by cable‘and letter 
would lead me now to be somewhat more hopeful as to the net effect of our 
actions since May 30th, 
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nothing that France is mainly responsible, through her haggling 
over the Gold Franc issue, for the delay in carrying out the 
Washington proposals. (While the first delay in calling the 
Conference was due to the Chinese Government, subsequent 
delays—covering a period of two years—were solely due to the 
Treaty Powers.) It seems to be nothing that a Japanese fore- 
man fired the shot which killed a Chinese workman and so began 
the whole tragic chain of events—or that Japan is the Power 
of all others which has resisted tariff revision on a generous scale. 
It seems to be nothing that America continues her much-resented 
policy of exclusion of Orientals or that an American is chairman 
of the Municipal Council in Shanghai, whose authority and actions 
are now challenged. No—Britain is the enemy and will so 
remain until either the fundamental causes of distrust are dealt 
with in the right way or something occurs to turn the mind of 
China into a new channel. To gamble on that happening, even 
when we remember that just such a process has taken place 
repeatedly during the last twenty years, would be most unwise 
if it led us to neglect the real causes. So far each step we have 
taken seems to have failed either through lack of psychological 
insight or through some unlucky circumstance. How are we to 
mend matters? Or must we just stand by and hope for the 
best ? 

Pursuing our main object of studying the psychology of the 
situation it is necessary to give some attention to the causes of 
this anti-British feeling. It is not so recent as it may appear. 
At least three and a half years ago it was very strong, and I 
remember a meeting between friendly Chinese and British in 
Peking at that time when the former emphasised frankly and 
with deep concern their fears on account of the concentration 
of feeling against this country. Very little had come to the 
surface before May 30th, but there it was waiting for a suitable 
opportunity for expression. The pity of it is that in the mean- 
time nothing was done which relieved the situation. 

So far as more recent events are concerned there has been 
a disposition in some quarters to put all the blame upon direct 
Russian propaganda. It is certainly strange that not until 
about a week after the shooting in Shanghai should the general 
anti-foreign feeling have begun to narrow down to an agitation 
almost exclusively anti-British in character. At that time a 
concerted attack on Britain began. It seemed as if a directing 
mind or minds were deliberately isolating this country, perhaps 
because one country could be more easily attacked, perhaps in 
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the hope of winning support from other nations against Britain. 
To some it seems obvious that, if such a sinister influence was at 
work, it must have been Bolshevik. That there has been and 
is direct Bolshevik propaganda is perfectly clear. But I think 
we should be making a mistake if we were to throw most of the 
blame for recent happenings on Russia, and still more if we were 
to assume that Russian influence is the prime cause of the con- 
centrated attack upon Great Britain. It is not possible to deal 
fully with this aspect of the question, but what follows, as provid- 
ing an alternative explanation, will to some degree meet the point. 

1. I find the main cause for anti-British feeling in the con- 
viction that Britain has been from the beginning and still is 
the leader of other nations in making demands upon China. 
Ever since the Treaty of Nanking Britain has shown the way 
to the rest of the world in securing by treaty such rights and 
concessions as have, from time to time, been obtained. The 
China of to-day looks back on this long story and she feels it to 
be one in which she has been degraded and slighted, where she 
has never been given the consideration due to the rightness of 
‘her cause, but only that which would be given to a people 
politically and economically helpless. Not right but might, 
she feels, has determined the treaties by which she is to-day 
bound. She has repeatedly lost face in the counsels of the 
nations, and she sees this country as the one which has set the 
bad example to be followed by all the rest. 

2. To this must be added the simple fact of British pre- 
ponderance in China to-day. Our position in Chinese trade, 
though challenged by Japan, is still far beyond that of other 
Western nations. Only America can rival Britain in the 
cultural approach through missions and other educational 
services. The English language is fast becoming the second 
language of China. British shipping, both merchant and naval, 
easily outdistances all competitors. 

3. There are also special charges laid at the door of Britain 
in regard to which Chinese feeling runs high. Our position in 
Hong Kong and Kowloon is never long out of mind in South 
China. In recent months the idea that Britain has designs 
upon Tibet has been mooted again and again. The past history 
of Britain in regard to opium is continually quoted, and it is 
assumed by many Chinese that at the opium conferences in 
Geneva last year, British action was unfriendly and unhelpful 
towards China, whereas America, they feel, stood by her as a 
disinterested friend. 
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4. Britain’s position in the rest of Asia, more particularly 
in India, is another factor. As the most successful colonising 
and governing power in Asia the threat of British advance, 
especially now that Russian policy has changed, is feared far 
more than that of other European nations. No one supposes 
that America has any territorial designs in China. It is often 
hard to persuade Chinese that we have not, and certainly the 
history of four hundred years gives ground for fear. 

5. The relations of Britain to the events of May 30th cannot 
be thrown aside as irrelevant. Britain has always been the 
predominant partner in Shanghai and her influence outweighs 
all others put together in the International Settlement. A 
British officer serving under a largely British Council gave the 
order to fire. The British Government is blamed for not acting 
more promptly and in particular for refusing to act on the 
recommendations of the diplomatic commission of inquiry. 

6. A factor, not yet wholly forgotten, is the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance and the general belief that the Twenty-One Demands 
could never have been pushed upon China had it not been for 
that treaty. This fact has not entered much into the literature 
I have seen in regard to recent events, but it still rankles in 
the minds of many Chinese. 

4. 1 am afraid it cannot be denied that Britishers have been, 
as individuals, a source of race prejudice, especially in Shanghai. 
Many Chinese feel that we show a race superiority greater than, 
say, French or American. While there are many Britishers in 
all walks of life who invariably show courtesy and respect towards 
Chinese, there are many others who fail rather seriously in this 
essential. 

8. I cannot omit reference to the influence of some organs 
of the British Press in China. In particular I find my Chinese 
friends constantly criticising the tone, not infrequently super- 
cilious and even scornful, of the North China Daily News. With 
all the great services that its editor and management have 
rendered to British residents in the Far East, I am bound to 
say that I think a real factor in present racial antagonism is 
to be found in this quarter. This blame must be shared by 
some of the China correspondents of English papers, not even 
excluding The Times. 

In the foregoing remarks I have not attempted to extenuate 
or qualify. A very great deal can be said in regard to some 
of these points which would go to show that only one side of the 


question is being considered, that even that side has been mis- 
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stated or overstated, and that Britain has done many things 
of a quite opposite character which should be set in the balance 
before a true judgment can be formed. It will be clear, how- 
ever, that what I am now attempting is simply a presentation 
of the factors, historical and otherwise, that have created the 
present war psychology in China. This is not the place to 
discuss these issues seriatim. We have to ask ourselves what is 
the result of these drifts of thought and how are they to be met. 

Nor can we close our eyes to the fact that there are some 
quite immediate dangers even in the very plans which have 
been set on foot for dealing with the situation. I wish to refer 
to two of these—the Shanghai inquiry and the Tariff Conference. 
Why is it that China is putting so little emphasis upon the results 
of the judicial inquiry into the shooting in Shanghai? To begin 
with the Chinese regard this incident as a chose jugée. No plea 
of provocation can be urged which would bring about a change 
of opinion as to the unjustifiable nature of those volleys in the 
Nanking Road. And here let me mention one aspect of the 
matter which has had too little attention in our Press just 
‘because we do not see things through Chinese eyes—I refer to 
the fact that the persons whose lives were lost were all students. 
To the Britisher they were rioters and, if convicted of making 
a disturbance, our view would be that they must abide by the 
consequences even if this meant death. To the Chinese they 
belonged to the student class and as such should be regarded 
as immune from such treatment, especially at the hands of 
mere policemen. China sees them first as students, taking up 
not their own grievances but the cause of the injured workers, 
making a dignified protest in the one way open to them, and 
then being brutally murdered in a just cause. But the thing 
we find it hardest to understand is that they were students first 
and foremost and that such an offence against students should 
be unthinkable. The shock of this action has stirred China to 
its depths. Only foreigners could be guilty of doing such a 
thing to students. And therefore the foreigners have shown 
themselves unfit to govern any part of China or any group of 
Chinese. This is also why, in the Chinese mind, the constitution 
of the Municipal Council and the status of the Mixed Court are 
inextricably bound up with the Shanghai shooting. 

But to return to the point, it will be clear that, when agita- 
tion has been conducted by millions of people for several months 
on the basis of a certain reading of events, no inquiry into these 
events is likely to produce much effect. If the full Chinese view 
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be taken by the judges now sitting in Shanghai the comment: 
will be—‘‘ We told you so; why have you been so long dis- 
covering it? But after all there are far more important issues 
on hand.” If anything less be the result of the inquiry, it will 
only lead to a fresh outburst of objections and a call back to the 
intense feelings of the first few weeks. It will stand as proof 
that we dare not face the facts. Certainly we must go through 
with the inquiry; but we must recognise that we are skating 
on very thin ice and be prepared for an effect precisely opposite 
to that which we desire and have set out to achieve. 

The second danger point is the Tariff Conference. It is 
perhaps generally recognised that Chinese public opinion demands 
complete tariff autonomy at once. Whether the Government 
will put forward this claim and how persistently it will be pressed 
I cannot say, but I suspect that it will figure very prominently, 
and that the Powers will be faced with the alternative of accept- 
ing it on the one hand or on the other of seeing China refuse 
any concession that falls short of it. Suppose the Powers are 
not ready to proceed so far it is still possible that an agreement 
may be concluded in Peking, but it is by no means certain that 
such an agreement will do anything to relieve the psychological 
situation. Public opinion in China might turn and rend a 
Government which signed any treaty falling short of the popular 
demand. Even if the chief attack were directed against Peking 
it is not likely that Britain’s position would be materially im- 
proved. The question of tariff autonomy is bound up in the 
mind of Young China with that of the recognition of China’s 
full sovereign rights. In my view the gain psychologically of 
conceding tariff autonomy outweighs the loss which might 
ensue, especially perhaps in certain lines where China can easily 
enter into competition with Britain. It goes without saying 
that the abolition of ikin, of irregular taxation in the provinces, 
would have to be assured with the granting of tariff autonomy. 
This is a radical proposal, but the time has come when only 
radical proposals are likely materially to change the situation. 
If it were known that Britain was putting forward this view in 
Peking there would probably be at once a revulsion of feeling 
in favour of this country. The effect on trade and on other 
British interests would be instantaneous. On the other hand, 
a break-down of the Conference, or a reluctant acceptance of 
the proposals by Britain, would leave things as they are. 


In approaching the constructive part of my address I am 
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faced with this difficulty. To argue each point in all its bearings 
would take me far too long and yet I wish to cover all the more 
important proposals, At the risk, therefore, of being accused 
of omitting very relevant considerations I shall deal mainly 
with those which bear directly on the psychological situation 
as I conceive it. This will leave plenty of opportunity in the 
discussion for an attack upon my contentions from points of 
view which I have deliberately neglected ! 

Three general principles may first be stated : 

The Chinese problem cannot be solved by force or by the show 
of force.—Whatever value force may have had in the past, when 
we were dealing with an autocracy and a mainly illiterate popula- 
tion accustomed to accept authority, the present position is 
certainly not one to be remedied in that way. The pursuit of 
a policy of force might well drive China into military preparations 
which in the long run would become a grave menace to world 
peace. In the meantime we should not regain our influence 
or our trade and should only be driving China into the hands 
of Russia or possibly Japan. Goodwill is needed and it can 
‘only be restored by a policy of reason which will appeal to a 
nation who—whatever the present appearances—are essentially 
a reasonable people. 

China must be treated as an equal with full sovereign rights.— 
The difficulty of doing this when her Government is unstable 
and ineffective cannot be minimised. Nevertheless, in our 
negotiations with the Government we are really speaking to the 
mass of the people. There is nothing they are so sensitive 
about to-day as the loss of face which China has suffered in 
constant dealings with the West. The “ unequal treaties” as 
they are called are the main source of discontent. To let China 
see that we are not condescending to her but are giving her the 
respect and consideration due to any great Power will be a great 
thing. This must be shown in deed as well as in polite phrase- 
ology. To accord the status of Ambassador to her diplomatic 
representative at the Court of St. James would seem to me 
highly desirable, even though it be at a time when she is suffer- 
ing from misgovernment, when she is swept by passion and a 
prey to prejudice. Russia stands pre-eminent in China to-day 
because she has treated China as an equal. Peking was very 
unwilling to grant ambassadorial status to the Soviet repre- 
sentative so long as the same arrangement was not acceptable 
to other Powers. Her repeated representations met with no 
favour—nor could that be wondered at if we look only at her 
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political situation. But a fuller understanding of the psycho- 
logical position might justify a reconsideration of this question. 

While continuing to act in harmony with the other Treaty 
Powers, Britain should find some means of making her own friendli- 
ness to China abundantly clear.—There can be no question as to 
the desirability of maintaining that correct attitude towards 
other friendly Powers interested in the Far East which has 
been followed consistently by our own Government. Isolated 
policy on the part of Great Britain has, I imagine, no pro- 
tagonists in an assembly like this. There remains, however, a 
field within which something might be done by this country. 
An example of what I mean is given in the admirable speech 
made by the Foreign Secretary at the luncheon arranged by the 
China Association on the departure of the Tariff Commission. 
That frank and cordial expression of goodwill towards China, 
and of our determination to go forward with a friendly policy 
in spite of all recent happenings, has been very favourably 
commented upon in China. Unfortunately the publication of 
the terms of reference to the Commission took place at the same 
time. These were couched, as was only natural, in much more 
guarded terms. They have come in for severe criticism and 
have done a good deal to counteract the good effect of the speech. 
This is an illustration again of the way in which we often just 
“miss out ” in our desire to do the right and friendly thing. 

The view that British policy should aim at discovering other 
ways of showing our friendliness as a nation to China is em- 
phasised by the fact that, however much we may want to stand 
in with other Powers, we are singled out for a quite peculiar 
measure of attack in China. Britain, being regarded as the 
leader in the aggressive policies of the past, is expected to give 
a lead in opening the way to different methods to-day. If she 
does not give a lead she will be regarded as being herself led or 
driven by others—say America. She has not been backward 
Young China feels, in leading Europe to force open China, to 
obtain concessions, to secure extra-territorial rights and so forth. 
Why should she be so shy in leading now when a different spirit 
prevails? Unless she does so lead it will be assumed that her 
leadership is still exercised as in the past, and that the Shanghai 
shooting is a fair expression of the Britain of to-day vis-a-vis 
China and Asia generally. These considerations lead me to 
feel that we may sacrifice too much in an almost meticulous and 
Over-anxious desire not to embarrass our colleagues in dealing 
with China. 
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When we come to consider specific proposals we shall naturally 
examine them both in regard to their value in improving the 
present temper of the people, and so creating a better atmosphere 
in which larger matters may be handled, and also in regard to 
the likelihood of their removing those fundamental causes which 
have contributed to produce anti-British feeling. These two 
objects are, of course, closely inter-related, but some proposals 
are only of value in regard to the former, yet should not on 
that account be too lightly considered. The right handling of 
the deeper issues is certain to be greatly affected by the prevailing 
psychology, and if anything can be done even temporarily to 
improve it a real contribution will be made thereby towards a 
permanent settlement. 

I shall deal firstly with official and secondly with unofficial 
action. 


I. Treaty Revision. 


Under this term a number of separate questions are included. 
Of these the most important for our purposes are: extra-terri- 
toriality, the foreign concessions, the tariff, the missionary 
toleration clauses. 

Before dealing with these questions seriatim I would suggest 
the urgent necessity of handling all of them in accordance with 
the second principle already laid down—namely, that China must 
be treated as an equal with full sovereign rights. If I can claim 
any power to understand the point of view of the Chinese I 
should say that the main count against foreign nations is that 
we have—or are supposed to have—consistently treated China 
as an inferior nation. The Chinese say, with a large measure of 
truth, that the only argument to which Western nations will 
in the last resort listen is military or financial pressure. Not 
until Japan was able to step out into the world armed to the 
teeth was she given, says Young China, her due place; nor will 
China ever have her rightful place accorded her until she can 
do the same. The Washington Conference may be looked to 
as the first occasion on which China’s affairs were discussed with 
an attempt to find the right course irrespective of the fact that 
she had neither military nor financial power. Yet even Wash- 
ington left much to be desired in Chinese eyes. Further, the 
long delay in carrying into effect the proposals which emanated 
from Washington has had an unfortunate effect in China. 

If we could now, quite frankly, take the position that the 
treaties which China has been compelled to sign after defeat 
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in war or under the threat of military pressure are all to be 
laid upon the table, and can any of them be revised in the light 
of altered circumstances, a great deal would be gained. But, 
personally, I believe yet more would be gained by a still more 
drastic course. Would it not be possible to say that we should 
prefer to work out with China, at a round table conference, an 
entirely new instrument in which would be embodied anything 
which is still valuable in the old treaties, but which should con- 
tain nothing to which China could not give her free assent as a 
full partner in such conference? At such time as this new 
instrument came into force the treaties of the past would auto- 
matically lapse. This would mean that the position of Britain 
(and other foreign Powers) would no longer rest on these “ un- 
equal treaties”’ which have been so persistently assailed, but 
upon agreements reached at a conference where China was no 
longer at a disadvantage. No doubt this would be a difficult 
achievement, but its psychological value would be immense, 
and I believe it would be possible in such an agreement to pre- 
serve, with China’s goodwill, even some things which, if another 
course were followed, would be a matter of much wrangling with 
a less favourable issue. 

Granted such a method of procedure, what could we hope 
for in regard to the four matters mentioned ? 


(a) Extra-territoriality. 


I believe agreement could be reached on some such lines as 
the following— 


I. That immediate steps should be taken to promulgate 
the new Chinese codes, and to set up courts where there would 
be a reasonable expectation of their being carried out fairly. 

2. That civil cases involving foreigners should at an 
early date be tried in such courts, a foreign official sitting 
as an assessor with the Chinese magistrate, and having 
liberty to appeal to a higher court where Chinese and 
foreigners would have an equal share in passing judgment. 
This plan might cover cases where foreigners were either 
defendants or plaintiffs, thus simplifying the handling of 
counter-claims. The actual appointment of the foreign 
assessors or judges might be made by the Chinese authorities 
on nomination of the country concerned. 

3. That after a given period, if the plan was found to 
work, similar arrangements might be made for dealing with 
criminal cases. 
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I greatly question whether anything much short of this 
would meet Chinese opinion. I believe that a carefully thought 
out scheme on some such lines would involve little risk to British 
interests. Cases are, of course, quoted where there has been 
hardship after the surrender of extra-territoriality by other 
Powers. But there seems no reason why such should occur if 
the matter were dealt with along such lines as those suggested. 
The only ultimate aim that anyone can seriously contemplate is 
the complete surrender of extra-territoriality. The debatable 
questions are “ How?” and “ When?” I should like to remind 
you of some wise words written years ago by Sir Robert Hart, 
than whom no man had more right to speak. He said— 


“ The principle which underlies every treaty and runs through 
every treaty stipulation, and which unhappily is at the bottom 
of all the mischief, is what is justly considered the most important, 
the most valuable and, from the foreign standpoint, the most 
essential point in treaties with China, and that is the principle of 
extra-territoriality. Would we but give up this, relations would 
at once right themselves, rancour disappear and friendliness 
appear everywhere, and the investment of capital and develop- 
ment of internal resources meet with no unnecessary obstacle.” ! 


(b) The Foreign Concessions. 


The case of each concession must, of course, be dealt with 
separately so far as detail is concerned, because conditions vary 
both in the matter of government and in regard to the proportion 
of Chinese resident in the leased territories. 

It has recently been made clear that the claim for the appoint- 
ment of Chinese on the Municipal Council, and for the rendition 
of the Mixed Court, will not be seriously resisted in Shanghai. 
When it comes to the question of the number of Chinese councillors 
and their proportion to the number of Chinese ratepayers, we 
shall be facing the issue of allowing the concessions to pass 
altogether out of foreign control. I am doubtful as to how far 
Chinese opinion would really desire this. I foresee a consider- 
able period of time during which it would be better satisfied if 
a large measure of foreign control were maintained. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that these concessions have frequently given harbour 
to notorious Chinese, who have thus escaped from their fellow- 
countrymen after victimising them, has directed a large volume 
of opinion against the continuance of foreign concessions. Nor 
can it be denied that the whole idea of foreign concessions, under 


1 The Land of Sinin, p. 143. 
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alien Governments planted upon the soil of a sovereign State, is 
anomalous and must act as an irritant to the people as they 
become increasingly conscious of their national rights. The 
end before us must be the eventual rendition of the concessions. 
The intermediate stages, and the time when they will be reached, 
constitute the real problem. I see the possibility of a period 
during which a civil service, composed in part of foreigners but 
functioning under the Chinese national authority, might secure 
good government without causing offence to China, in much the 
same way as the Customs and Post Office and Salt Gabelle are 
now handled to China’s great benefit and without leading to 
any international complication. The frank avowal of our 
willingness to work towards such an arrangement would, in 
my view, materially ease the situation. 


(c) The Tariff. 


What I have already said on this question must suffice, it 
being only added that if an intermediate position be taken it 
will be of great value to define the stages whereby full tariff 
autonomy can be reached and to lay down a plan foreshadowing 
the time taken for their accomplishment subject to such provisions 
as may be mutually agreed upon. 


(d) The Toleration Clauses for Missionaries. 


These clauses have been the cause of much discussion. They 
include a guarantee of religious liberty to Chinese converts, the 
right of the missionary to travel and reside in the interior, and 
the right of missionary societies to hold property outside the 
treaty ports. In regard to the first point Chinese Christians 
have recently made it abundantly clear that they do not wish 
to claim in future any rights under foreign treaties and are 
content to rest their claim to religious liberty upon the Chinese 
constitution. How far that is effective and whether it be itself 
constitutional are matters we can leave them to decide. 

A number of leaders of missionary thought in Britain and in 
America have recently expressed themselves quite clearly as being 
prepared to relinquish these rights, and to trust to such privileges 
as may be accorded by the Chinese Government in consultation 
with the interested Powers. Whether the same position will 
be taken by France and by Catholic missionaries I cannot say. 
In any case, so far as this country is concerned, I hope it may 
soon be publicly stated that the responsible parties are ready 
so to act. Of course this involves a measure of risk both in 
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regard to the continuance of work in many interior cities and 
also in regard to the ownership of many valuable properties. 
But for the missionary movement at any rate it cannot be doubted 
that its true success must depend upon friendship, and anything 
which renders this impossible may as well be abandoned at 
once, whatever the consequences. It is not to be supposed 
that all missionaries would accept the position stated, or that 
they hold that the situation is now such that friendship is seriously 
jeopardised by their claiming and holding on to these rights. 
Yet it is a fact that the recent anti-Christian movement which 
has spread to every part of China and deeply influenced Chinese 
thought has fastened largely upon the supposed relation of 
missionaries to the national policy of foreign Powers. It is 
largely with the object of making clear the essential character 
of the Christian religion that missionary leaders are moving in 
the direction indicated. 

It will, of course, be clear that a number of other matters 
would have to be dealt with should a new instrument of the 
kind suggested be agreed upon in principle. I am not so foolish 
as to suppose that it could be easily prepared. It might take a 
year or two in preparation. But what I would maintain is 
that such a procedure, if it could soon be agreed upon in principle, 
would at once greatly relieve the situation and that, if it were 
conceived broadly in the spirit I have suggested, would go far 
to remove. the fundamental causes of anti-foreign feeling in 
China. I believe it would be well worth the effort needed 
for its accomplishment and I should like to see this country 
come forward with such a suggestion, assuming the leadership 
which China looks to her to assume, but not, of course, taking 
independent action.! 


I pass now to consider certain other less vital, but not 
unimportant proposals. 


II. The Method of handling the Boxer Indemnity. 


In this matter we have a typical instance of the way in which 
good intentions may misfire through an insufficient attention 
to Chinese psychology. I am persuaded that Britain has been 


1 Since writing this part of my paper the Prime Minister, at Brighton, has 
used words which seem to imply a determination to handle matters in the way 
suggested. He said—‘ The Conference to revise the Chinese Customs Tariff is 
about to meet, and I trust that there the foundation will be laid for a new era of 
fruitful co-operation between China and the outside world, and that the Tariff 
Conference will be the first step in a comprehensive revision of the treaties which 
at present regulate the position of foreigners in China.” 
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no less eager to be generous and fair to China in this matter 
than has America; nevertheless the way in which it has been 
dealt with in the two countries has provided proof to Young 
China that American friendliness and disinterestedness is un- 
questioned, whereas grave suspicion has fallen upon the bona 
fides of this country. America, when dealing with the last 
instalment, offered it to the Chinese Government without putting 
any American on the Commission and urged them to. appoint 
their own Commission consisting solely of Chinese. Only at 
the urgent request of Peking did America finally agree that five 
Americans should be put upon a Commission of fifteen which 
has full powers in regard to this matter. 

Whatever may be said in criticism of this plan, the out- 
standing fact is that it appealed to the Chinese and has had a 
profound effect on the psychology of the situation. I believe 
it will work out for the good of China and certainly it has added 
to the prestige of America in China. 

Compare our own handling of the matter. We failed in the 
first place to realise that China regarded the return of the money 
in an altogether different light from ourselves. To them it was 
but redressing the balance, as they regarded the original in- 
demnity as excessive and wrung from a weaker nation. When 
we appointed a Commission it was at once compared with American 
(and Russian) action, although our Commission represented in 
our view an earlier stage in the proceedings than theirs. To 
this Commission we decided to add one Chinese (and later two), 
and we expected them to come to London and sit with a majority 
of Britishers in order to decide on the method of using money 
for China and largely in China. No self-respecting Chinese 
could accept such an invitation. Unfortunately the two British 
names on the original appointment which appealed most to 
Chinese students were subsequently dropped. I am expressing 
no opinion on the wisdom either of their appointment or the 
subsequent action. But the result in China was to confirm the 
view that Chinese ideas would not be given full weight. I 
understand that an entirely different policy is now planned and 
one which will largely meet Chinese susceptibilities, and I am 
extremely glad to know that such is the case. But we cannot 
erase the effect produced, which simply means that an excellent 
opportunity for exhibiting British friendship towards China has 
been, to a large extent, thrown away. 

Let me urge that, when members of the Commission proceed 


to China, they should take every possible step to undo the effects 
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of this bad beginning and make it absolutely clear that only 
with the fullest assurance of Chinese agreement can our Govern- 
ment make any decision in the matter. Let it also be clear that 
Chinese suggestion and initiative are really sought for and not 
that we come with schemes which we wish them to pass upon. 
When the final Council is formed to have control of the money 
I hope it may be mainly Chinese in composition. In this way 
we may be able to do a little to overtake what has been lost. 


III. The Rendition of Wei-Hai-Wei. 


In connection with the Sino-Japanese negotiations at 
Washington the British Delegates offered to take steps looking 
to the rendition of Wei-Hai-Wei. The offer was very favourably 
received and a definite improvement in Anglo-Chinese relations 
might have been anticipated had the matter been carried through. 
Into the merits of the delays which arose in connection with 
carrying out this matter I need not enter. Viewed in isolation 
from other issues it may be arguable that British interests would 
have suffered by accepting Chinese demands. But a matter of 
this kind cannot be viewed in isolation. It was clearly one in 
which the psychological element had to be considered. To me 
it seems that we had far more to gain by acting promptly and 
generously than we should have lost in accepting China’s point 
of view. Having once opened up the question everything was 
to be gained by going through with it promptly. A nation 
under criticism for its supposed imperialistic policy and its 
determination to hold on to everything it has ever had cannot 
afford to let a matter of this kind drift. The impression gains 
ground later, when action is taken, that we have been driven 
into doing reluctantly what, if done at once with a good grace, 
would have materially improved the situation. 

It is to be hoped that no time will now be lost in carrying 
through these negotiations. To do this would be one of those 
things which, even though it has been too long delayed, would 
help to create a favourable atmosphere for the discussion of 
far larger issues. It has the merit of being a matter in which 


Britain can act alone without being held up pending agreement 
by other States. 


IV. The Settlement of the Shanghai Affair. 


I have already indicated my reasons for a measure of appre- 
hension in regard to the result of the judicial inquiry. What 
can we do to minimise the danger? I think we should be ready 
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at the same time as the results of the inquiry are announced to 
take action which would create a favourable impression—for 
example, if agreement could be reached in regard to the repre- 
sentation of Chinese on the Municipal Council and in regard to 
the Rendition of the Mixed Court, these concessions to Chinese 
sentiment should be made public on the same day as any announce- 
ment regarding the inquiry. 

A further suggestion is worthy of consideration. No direct 
responsibility can be attributed to the British Government for 
wnat happened on May 30th. But Britain is more deeply 
involved in the consequences of this incident than any other 
Power. Would it not be possible for Britain to vote a sum of 
money to be paid over to the Municipal Council, or even to the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce, which could be used for the 
families of those who lost their lives on May 30th? I shall 
perhaps be told that this would be construed as weakness, and 
as accepting a measure of blame for the occurrence. Cannot the 
British Empire afford to run the risk of such groundless assump- 
tions? Nothing could more clearly show that we set a high 
value on the lives of Chinese as well as on those of our own sub- 
jects. Nothing would appeal so directly as being an olive branch, 
all the more so if the judges in Shanghai should uphold the 
action of the police on May 30th. We have already stated 
publicly our sorrow that Chinese lives were lost. This would 
be a way of substantiating that expression of regret. While 
this proposal will doubtless meet with opposition I nevertheless 
mention it as the type of action which, just because it is unusual 
and open to criticism, would have the larger influence upon the 
temper of the people. 

Before passing on to unofficial action let me urge again that 
the most fatal policy of all is drift. New channels of trade are 
even now being opened up which may not be so easily closed 
when the situation improves. What is true of commerce is 
not less true of British influence in varied directions. The most 
tragic fact in the present situation is that so much water has 
been allowed to flow under the bridge since May 30th and so 
little has been done by this country which has really improved 
the situation. A very sympathetic American, whose knowledge 
of the Chinese mind is second to that of no other I can think 
of, said recently, ‘‘ Great Britain has lost the chance to do gener- 
ously and graciously what in any case she will be compelled to 
do.” Let us hope the matter is not as bad as all that, but at 


least there is a measure of truth in the statement. 
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No one who discusses Chinese affairs can fail to realise the 
serious difficulty created by the present internal confusion. It 
is an extraordinarily baffling situation; when one knows that 
there is urgent need for far-reaching adjustments and that the 
very Power through whom alone they can be made is unable, 
in any satisfactory way, to carry out obligations into which it 
may enter. It would be little wonder if other States were driven 
to wait till they could be assured of stability in the Government 
of China and an effective exercise of the authority of Peking 
throughout the country. I am nevertheless persuaded that we 
are right in not so waiting. Public opinion in China is, and 
always has been, a factor of very great importance. In the 
present situation it would not be far wrong to say that public 
opinion is in the saddle and that the Government only holds 
its position on sufferance. Even the great war-lords cannot 
pursue their ends without a constant eye on public opinion. 
They can go so far and no farther. If, therefore, negotiations 
can be so conducted that the public opinion of China can see 
clearly that Britain and the other Powers are eager to do the 
right thing by China, we shall not only be saved from making 
mistakes, but we may rest assured that agreements which com- 
mend themselves to public opinion will be honoured. I am 
persuaded too that such a handling of these problems will con- 
tribute in no small measure to that very settlement of Chinese 
internal affairs which some consider essential before negotiations 
begin. The speedy discussion of these questions, and the clearest 
possible indication that obstacles to their settlement are not 
coming from this country, will do very much towards re-estab- 
lishing that goodwill which is the one sure foundation of an 
expanding trade with any country. 


Let me turn now to three suggestions which do not concern 
the action of this country officially, but which none the less may 
have a considerable influence upon our mutual relationships. 


I. The formation of a strong Anglo-Chinese Friendship 
Committee or Council. 


There are, of course, several societies in this country which 
deal largely or solely with Chinese affairs. What I am pro- 
posing is not anything which would clash with their activities. 
Very likely all that is needed is a temporary organisation which 
might function only for a year or two. In the present position, 
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however, something seems to be needed which may be regarded 
as an emergency measure. I should hope that if such a com- 
mittee were formed it might include in its membership (or among 
its vice-presidents) the most prominent leaders of British thought 
and action in educational, business, political and religious spheres 
and not simply those already known to be particularly interested 
in China. The problems raised by the Chinese situation are of 
the utmost importance from a broadly imperial and indeed 
universal point of view. The relations of East and West are 
being tested, as it were, in a particular case. China is in many 
ways unique and perhaps the greatest of all questions is just 
this—Can she be given her place among the nations and be 
allowed to work out her salvation without either (like Japan) 
developing a great military and naval organisation or (like 
India) coming under the domination or protection of a single 
alien Power? If either of these disasters can be avoided one 
of the greatest possible services will have been rendered to world 
peace. Ought not the contribution of the best that Britain can 
offer to be made, so that the immediate situation may ‘be 
straightened out and China and Britain be able once more to 
co-operate towards this great and worthy end? 

The functions of such a committee would include a pro- 
gramme of interpretation, helping China to understand Britain 
and Britain to understand China. The publication of suitable 
material might be undertaken. The whole situation would be 
watched in a friendly way. Plans might be worked out at any 
time calculated to help in creating a better feeling based always 
on knowledge and mutual respect. I have no time now to 
elaborate, but at least the two other matters to which I shall 
now refer might be handled by such a committee as immediate 
steps. 


II. The sending out to China of a Messenger of Goodwill. 


While every effort is being made to clear up the diplomatic 
situation and to deal with outstanding issues which tend to 
perpetuate a feeling of hostility towards this country, there seems 
to me to be room for an approach to China direct from the people 
of this country. It should, of course, be clear that any proposal 
of this kind would have value only as it secured the full sympathy 
of the Government and was seen to be consistent with the policy 
adopted by Britain in regard to China. Persuaded, as I am, 
that our central aim is to help China in her struggles towards 
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unity and efficiency in her national life, and to maintain the 
closest and most friendly relations with her, I do not see any 
reasons to fear that, if the right person went out, it would not 
be with the goodwill of the authorities. 

Such a mission may seem to us an unusual and even a danger- 
ous step to take. An unofficial person may prove interfering or 
injudicious and his presence may complicate negotiations. The 
risk of any such results will not, I believe, be great if the choice 
be well made. On the other hand, such a mission would, I am 
convinced, appeal forcibly to Chinese throughout the country. 
I should prefer to choose a person not particularly identified 
with political life and not known mainly for his interest in Chinese 
affairs—a man whose reputation had been made, let us say, in 
literary or academic circles and whose name was widely known 
and honoured. In China he would meet with Chambers of 
Commerce, educational associations, learned societies and other 
groups, he would lecture to students and make many personal 
contacts. His object would be to try to interpret to China the 
interest and goodwill of the people of Britain. At the same 
time he would seek opportunities to gain an understanding of 
the attitude of Chinese towards this country, he would make 
some study of the present temper and the underlying causes of 
distrust of Britain, and on his return he would help in the process 
of interpreting China to Britain. 

How could such a mission be arranged? If an Anglo-Chinese 
friendship committee were formed there would be no great 
difficulty in its promoting the visit and finding and financing the 
right person. Failing this there are two other possible methods. 
The universities might join in selecting one or even two persons to 
go out on a friendly visit to China, with the idea of stimulating 
the study of Chinese matters in the universities and as a pre- 
liminary step towards a better understanding by British students 
of Chinese thought and Chinese student life. Another method 
would be for Britishers in China or for some ad hoc group there 
to send an invitation to a suitable individual. I shall be interested 
to know how this proposal appeals to ladies and gentlemen here 
gathered, who know China at first hand. 

I believe myself that it is the kind of action which, if done 
in the right way and with the goodwill of the Government—and 
always supposing the right person be found—would have an 
immediate effect and would appeal to China all the more because 
it is rather an Oriental than a British method of procedure. 
Friendship counts in China—often it seems to be more important 
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than truth itselfi—a position which we may criticise and yet, in 
one sense, admire. If we can shake hands across this gulf a 
first move will have been taken towards annihilating it. I 
should like to see such a mission supported by resolutions of 
goodwill from public bodies and public meetings, and made the 
occasion for a real demonstration of the friendly feelings towards 
China which I know to exist among all sections of the British 
public. It would be worth while considering whether one could 
associate with such a messenger a Chinese who is friendly towards 
Britain and who would act as interpreter and companion. 


III. An Invitation to one or more leading Chinese Educationalists 
to come and lecture in this country. 


During recent years a number of distinguished foreigners 
have been invited to China by her educational leaders in order 
to lecture on philosophy, education, natural science and other 
subjects on which Chinese believe that the West has a contribu- 
tion to make. It seems unfortunate that our educational leaders 
have not reciprocated. Is it that we have nothing to learn from 
China or about China which can best be learned through Chinese 
lips? Surely not. I suppose it is due to a certain forgetfulness 
of that which other nations have to offer. 

Great good would come from the visit of Chinese scholars 
who might deal with Chinese literature, art and philosophy and 
with events and tendencies in the China of to-day. A presen- 
tation of the New Thought Movement, or an analysis of the 
foundations of Chinese social solidarity in the past, are for example 
subjects which would surely be attractive to British audiences 
in the universities and elsewhere. There are a number of Chinese 
who could give first-rate service in this matter. Either through 
the universities, or through the kind of special committee or 
council I have adumbrated, arrangements could surely be made 
for carrying through such a plan. I believe the mere fact that 
an invitation was sent would have a most beneficial effect, and 
that the good resulting from carrying out the plan would be 
considerable. 


I have attempted to cover a large field to-night. I am well 
aware that it is very imperfectly covered. Other suggestions 
will, I hope, arise in the discussion. I trust I have not been 
unduly alarmist in my general view of the situation. But I do 
not think any good purpose is served by making light of it, and 
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I believe that we can only deal with it in a radical and ultimately 
satisfactory way as we look frankly into its more menacing 
possibilities. Behind the immediate problem there seems always 
to rise a dark thunder-cloud. What would happen if China, 
permanently alienated from this country and from Europe and 
America generally, were seriously to undertake to enter into the 
race of armaments and bend her undoubted energies and abilities 
and use her vast resources to asserting, by what she may be 
forced to believe is the only hopeful method, her right to fair 
and equal treatment in the world’s affairs? When China reads 
the history of the last hundred years there is much to support 
the view that force alone rules in the international world. If 
we are beginning to get away from this way of life and beginning 
to see a League of Nations world where public law shall run 
for the weakest not less than for the strongest, is it not an urgent 
need that China should realise the change before it be too late? 

For after all China’s goodwill is an asset of incalculable value 
in the world both of trade and politics, not only because of what 
she now is but still more because of what she may become. Our 
prime interest as a nation should be to lay the foundation of 
friendship on which most surely will rest an expanding trade 
and the actual security of our citizens in China. It was Su 
Tung P’o, the Chinese philosopher, who said a thousand years 
ago— Brute force may conquer an empire, but it cannot win 
the hearts of the people.” It is my conviction that the kind 
of policy I have here outlined may win the hearts of the people 
—and that the risks we may have to run in this endeavour are 
small compared with the prize. China and Britain ought to be 
friends, and, whatever shadows I may have painted in my picture, 
Iam confident that by mutual forbearance, sympathetic imagina- 
tion and a courageous friendliness we shall be able to dispel the 
clouds. 

Henry T. HODGKIN. 


Summary of Discussion following the above address : 


Mr. H. G. Simms: Dr. Hodgkin has dealt with the subject of our 
relationship with China from the educational standpoint. I propose 
giving you the business point of view. Our difficulty is not so much 
not understanding Chinese psychology as a well-founded hesitancy in 
agreeing to Chinese demands without prejudicing the security of our 
countrymen in China, and without injuring the important interests 
Great Britain has built up in that country. Young China concentrates 
too much on the removal of restrictions affecting her sovereignty rather 
than on the causes why those restrictions still hold good. We all 
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agree with Dr. Hodgkin that eventually China must be treated as an 
equal with full sovereign rights over foreigners within her borders, but 
in view of present conditions in China it is certainly not the time to 
relinquish the rights we possess. She has lamentably failed to take 
advantage of the terms laid down in the Mackay Treaty of 1902. 
What security can she give to warrant the Powers relinquishing their 
rights? Is there a foreigner living in China who either personally or 
commercially would feel secure under what passes for Chinese law and 
its administration? What we want to see is a genuine effort on her 
part to establish a competent Government, and Great Britain has 
pointed the way by assisting China in her public services. The 
Maritime Customs, the Post Office and the Salt Gabelle are the few 
bright spots in her administration which have enabled her to preserve 
her national credit. 

If time permitted I could tell you about our efforts to induce the 
Chinese to co-operate with us in municipal affairs in Shanghai through 
the medium of an Advisory Committee. No progress was made owing 
to a total lack of interest on their part, thus defeating what was a 
distinctly forward movement on the part of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council. 

Mr. G. W. SwirE: I do not know that I go quite as far as Dr. 
Hodgkin ; but I do like the spirit of his paper, the generosity of which 
is worthy of both England and China, and I believe that, if we act in 
that spirit, we shall act soundly—even from the point of view of 
trade. 

If all the Powers presented an absolutely united front and refused 
to give up any of their existing rights as regards the tariff, extra- 
territoriality and similar questions, it is possible that they might 
maintain their present position for a few years more, but it is not 
improbable that they would then lose everything in the way of a 
special position in China. If, on the other hand, new treaties are now 
negotiated in a conciliatory spirit, we shall no doubt be worse off for 
the moment, but we are likely to be better off on the average and in 
the long run. ; 

We have outstanding interests in China, including a great com- 
merce, and our diplomatic representation there should always be in 
proportion with those interests. Great losses have been incurred since 
1920 by British interests owing to unjustifiable action towards, and 
demands on, the Chinese, and a failure to recognise realities. A steady 
policy in regard to China is badly needed. Strength and conciliation 
are not antagonistic. That truth has not always been recognised in 
China, and our policy out there has too often shown signs of aggrava- 
tion and weakness. 

Our representative at Peking has one of the most onerous posts in 
the British service. The status, pay and conditions of the post should 
therefore make it attractive to our ablest men. It is best not to have a 
China specialist at the head of the Mission, but we do need statesman- 
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ship of a high order. In order to provide him with expert knowledge, 
an important post in the Legation should be kept for a first-class 
member of the China Consular Service, working under such conditions 
of responsibility and with such prospects as will make the post attrac- 
tive. An active liaison officer between the head of the Mission and the 
Consuls and commercial communities all over the country is of greater 
importance than ever. 

THE Rev. G. G. WARREN: I have been a Wesleyan Methodist 
missionary in China for thirty-nine years and I wish to emphasise the 
fact that I speak to you now as a missionary. I congratulate you 
on the very informing remarks to which you listened just now from 
Mr. Simms. I agree with every word he said. But I must say that I 
differ from, I think, every paragraph of Dr. Hodgkin’s paper. 

If asked, ‘‘ Why are the Chinese anti-British? ”’ I would say: 
first, not because of any wrong act of the British Government; 
second, not because of any act of British merchants. We have every 
reason to be proud, in the main, of the attitude of our leading British 
merchants and of our British Chambers of Commerce in their relations 
with the Chinese. Of course, I do not claim that no British citizen 
has acted offensively to China. But I do say that such regrettable 
individual actions are no sufficient ground for the anti-British move- 
ment. 

I would say that the ¢wist given to the Student, or school-boy, 
Movement, as I should call it, is solely due to Bolshevik influence. 
The Movement was not due to Bolshevists, but without the Bolshevist 
I know of no reason why the Movement should ever have become anti- 
British. 

Dr. HAROLD BALME : It is sometimes said that a Briton with a bad 
conscience is one of the most dangerous men to meet. I am not quite 
sure that a Briton with a very clear conscience is not equally dangerous, 
for it is when we are most certain as to the correctness of our motives 
that we are least apt to stop and think as to how our actions are being 
interpreted by others. And China is just a case in point. 

Mr. Simms has told us that the difficulties in China lie with the 
Chinese, and that the conditions in that country are worse to-day than 
they were in 1902, when the Mackay Treaty was signed. I heard a 
similar remark last week, from another notable authority on China. 
But I cannot help asking by what criterion they are judging this decline? 
If they are merely judging by the stability of the Central Government, 
the orderliness of the provinces, the facilities for foreign trade, they are 
probably right. Butis that all? What of the education of the people? 
In 1902 there was hardly a single Government school; by 1912 there 
were a million and a half pupils in such schools; by 1923 there were 
seven millions. And having visited these schools, and sat down in 
classes taught by the Government teachers, I can testify to the excel- 
lence of their work. Nor does it end there. The work of the Educa- 
tional Societies, the scope of their annual conferences, the spread of 
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popular education, etc., all shows extraordinary progress in spite of 
most hampering obstacles. 

So with legal reform: not only is the codification of their laws a 
notable advance, as the China Year Book admits, but the establish- 
ment of over fifty well-conducted Model Prisons, and the great decrease 
in cases of torture, both prove how far China has progressed during 
the past two decades. 

Mr. Simms has offered us no constructive suggestions as to how 
he would meet the situation of a discontented and even hostile China. 
To my mind there is only one asset in China worth our retention. It 
is not special privileges guaranteed by out-of-date treaties; it is the 
goodwill and confidence of the Chinese nation. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL C. D. Bruce: Dr. Hodgkin has given us one 
side of the China question, Mr. Simms an entirely different version. 
If I may say so, they represent utterly different points of view. Mr. 
Simms stands for what we know as the “ die-hard” division; Dr. 
Hodgkin for the Chinese students’ point of view. I find myself mid- 
way between them, but I agree with what Dr. Hodgkin has said. 

There are, thronging upon us in China, events of almost incalculable 
importance. How are we going to meet them? Surely not in the old 
manner? The Nationalist Movement in China has come to stay. It 
is a very formidable force. We can only meet it if we are prepared 
to readjust our former relationships with China, prepared to make a 
gesture sufficiently sympathetic on the part of Great Britain. 

Great Britain is big enough in the ethical sense and her past record 
is fair enough to admit of such a gesture. Let us make it as one great 
nation to another. 

Chinese students dream that because Japan has freed herself from 
foreign interference they can easily do the same. Let them make no 
mistake about this. True it is that Japan’s strength came partly 
through her adoption of Western ideas and Western military methods. 
These gave her her victory over Russia, also her wonderful position in 
the world to-day. But the acquisition of that strength called for 
tremendous effort and self-sacrifice on the part of the whole race, and 
has made Japan under such men as Marquis Ito a greater nation by 
far than the winning of battles ever could. 

If the Chinese are ever to reach the same proud position as Japan 
has, and her friends know they could if they would, then they too must 
subject themselves to the same long, hard, severe course of training 
and discipline. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD RosE: Dr. Hodgkin and I approach this Chinese 
problem from different angles—my own angle being that of commerce 
and industry. And yet I find myself in agreement with his general 
line of thought and the spirit of his paper. It is one of the most 
interesting and valuable contributions to our knowledge of modern 
China that has come within my experience. From the discussion that 
has followed it might be thought that the most divergent opinions 
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as to facts and policy were held by the British in China. I do not think 
that is really the case. We are all old friends, and it is not unpleasant 
or unprofitable to break a lance in good company. Every speaker 
this evening has a knowledge of his subject gained in the hard school 
of experience and responsibility, and we are unanimous in the one thing 
that really matters—we all want to find a basis of relationship with 
China which will be founded on friendship and mutual understanding. 
We all recognise the practical difficulties that lie ahead, but we shall 
win through in the long run, and China will find that the British are 
making an honest effort to prove steady, if rather undemonstrative, 
friends in this harassing period of her political transition. 

THE CHAIRMAN, Major-GENERAL Sir Nemt Matcorm: This 
discussion has been highly interesting and important. Speakers have 
expressed very divergent views, but all have been inspired by an earnest 
desire to do their best for China. One name has been badly missed 
from the list—that of Sir John Jordan, who laboured so long and so 
faithfully for China. The present animosity against Great Britain is, 
in a sense, a compliment to the work of men like Sir Robert Hart, 
Sir John Jordan and those who spoke to us this evening. It is owing 
to them that Great Britain has acquired so pre-eminent a position in 
China that the Chinese have come to believe that we could put every- 
thing right for them if only we really wished to do so. 

I should be glad if, in replying to the subsequent speakers, Dr. 
Hodgkin would make some reference to the Hong Kong question and 
to the social question. There is a growing tendency for the Chinese 
whose homes are outside China to take a deep interest in Chinese 
politics, and Hong Kong is more and more being looked upon as “‘ our 
soil.”” The social question undoubtedly lies at the back of all political 
and economic questions. Malaya has probably gone nearer to evolving 
a satisfactory solution than any other country. 

Dr. HopGkin, in summing up, drew attention again to the fact 
that he had not attempted to argue both sides of all the questions to 
which he had alluded. He had rather made a point of giving the 
Chinese attitude as far as he understood it, in order that it might have 
its full weight in the decisions which have to be reached in regard 
to the present situation there. He pointed out that the one or two 
speakers who had taken exception to the general line of his remarks 
had failed to offer any constructive proposals, The situation is one 
which demands some action at an early date. It is not enough to 
criticise proposals which may seem too drastic. The question is: 
Will anything less far-reaching really meet the situation ? 

He welcomed the frank criticism of Dr. Warren, but pointed out 
that he also had had years of residence in the interior and had travelled 
in nearly all parts of China during recent years. He suggested, there- 
fore, that he had some right to speak not only for the Shanghai or 
Treaty Ports Chinese, but for Chinese who lived in the interior cities. 
He took strong exception to Dr. Warren’s statement that Britain had 
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no wrongs towards China to confess. (Dr. Warren explained that he 
had not intended to make such a statement.) 

He welcomed the discussion as showing how reasonable opinion 
was moving towards an acceptance of something which would materially 
help the situation in China. He welcomed Mr. Warren Swire’s presen- 
tation of the case and expressed agreement with it. In regard to the 
question asked by the Chairman as to the position of Hong Kong, 
he felt that this was not at the moment an urgent matter, but that the 
question of the Treaty Ports and that of extra-territoriality would have 
to be dealt with strongly. He expressed the view that the time would 
come when the British position in Hong Kong would have to be recon- 
sidered, because it was hardly possible that a really vigorous and well- 
organised China would accept permanently a situation by which one 
of its greatest trading centres was in the hands of and capable of 
becoming a naval base for another Power. Perhaps the way might lie 
through the internationalisation of Hong Kong or through the bringing 
of Chinese residents in Hong Kong into the Government of the island, 
but in any case this question did not seem to press for immediate 
settlement. 











LOCARNO AND BRITISH INTERESTS 
(Address given on November 3rd, 1925.) 


To understand the Locarno settlement it must be viewed 
in perspective; and by “ perspective’ I mean both retrospect 
and prospect. The documents initialled and signed at Locarno 
may be “taken as read.” Yet no reading of them will avail 
to bring out their meaning unless they are placed in their proper 
setting. Before criticising them it may, too, be wholesome for 
us to think of what the position might have been had the Locarno 
Conference failed; and it is from this standpoint that I shall 
start this evening. 

Towards the middle of September, at Geneva, I spent the 
greater part of a day and some hours of a night in discussing 
with prominent Germans the prospects of the European security 
negotiations which were successfully concluded a month later 
at Locarno. The visits of Tchicherin, the Bolshevist Commissary 
for Foreign Affairs, to Warsaw and Berlin, had just been 
announced. Doubt was felt whether Italy would “ play the 
game,” for the tendencies of her Fascist Government seemed to 
be not essentially different from those of the Bolshevists. The 
opposition of the German Nationalists was considered, as was 
the determination of the British Government not to extend its 
guarantee of security beyond the Rhineland. Another drawback 
was seen to lie in the ignorance and isolation of German public 
opinion, which, for more than ten years, had been out of touch 
with the opinions and feelings of other European countries. 
Coldly considered, the chances of a Locarno agreement seemed 
poor. Then one of the Germans said “ Yes, that is all very 
true; but have any of us thought of the consequences of failure 
at Locarno? The position would be appalling.” Briefly and 
dramatically he outlined the consequences for Germany and 
made it clear that, in his view, Locarno would either be the 
beginning of a swift descent into a European hell, or the effective 
end of the War and a chance for the peoples of Europe to climb 
upwards towards a comparative heaven of assured peace. 

When the news came on October 16th that the Locarno 
Treaties had been concluded and. initialled, I thought of this 
German’s reasoning and applied it to the position of Great 
Britain, Even then some British newspapers and, doubtless, 
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not a few individual Englishmen, were bemoaning or preparing 
to bemoan the ‘dangerous commitments” into which this 
country had entered and to wonder—with a strong tendency to 
answer in the negative—whether Mr. Austen Chamberlain had 
been justified in accepting responsibilities that might one day 
“ drag us into war.” So] fell to thinking of what the consequences 
of failure to conclude the Locarno Pact or Pacts might have 
been for this country; and my mind reverted to a passage in 
Lord Grey’s book in which he describes the certain consequences 
of a failure on our part to take the action we took in August 
1914. Then, also, some Englishmen of the hyper-insular sort, 
and some whose conception of British interests and outlook was 
far too international, were urging that we ought to “‘ keep out 
of it.” Lord Grey makes two things quite plain—first, that our 
timely intervention in I914 was not due to any general com- 
prehension by the people of this country of the dangers to which 
we were exposed, but to the blunder of Germany in raising, by 
the invasion of Belgium, an issue which we could not evade; 
and, second, that had we not intervened then, Germany would 
have triumphed. Then, he adds: 


“ France and Russia would not have loved Germany after the 
war, but in one thing they would have been ready to join with 
her, and this would have been in a policy directed against Britain, 
who had stood aside while they suffered. In Germany, militarism 
and navalism would have been supreme. Germany would have 
wielded the whole diplomatic strength of the Continent. For a 
time we might have struggled on ingloriously, squeezed and 
thwarted everywhere. . . . Finally, when the German Fleet was 
ready, war would have been forced on us and we should have been 
found dispirited, half beaten before the war began. By that 
time, the full range of the big guns, the extended use of the 
submarine would have been known, the French shores would 
have been in unfriendly hands and the Channel would have 
been closed to us. Can anyone say that this picture is remote 
from possibility? ” 


This picture is certainly not remote from possibility. Now 
let us consider what the consequences of failure at Locarno 
might have been. At the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 we 
had agreed, jointly with the United States, to guarantee France 
against unprovoked German attack in future; and, in return, 
the French had moderated some of their claims for security. 
The United States went back on their part of the guarantee, and 
we took advantage of our legal right to go back on ours. Thus 
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we placed France in the position of having paid for goods which 
we had not delivered, and we forfeited our power to exercise a 
moderating influence upon French policy. Upon French opinion 
the effect of our withdrawal was twofold. On the one hand, it 
engendered a feeling of betrayal which took the form of fear and 
nervousness, coupled, of course, with resentment against us. 
On the other hand, it caused many Frenchmen of the Nationalist 
persuasion to rejoice. They saw that we had liberated France 
from our restraining influence and, even while they animadverted 
upon our faithlessness, they welcomed the prospect that France, 
with her big army, would henceforth be able to deal with Europe 
much as she might wish. To the growth of this second tendency 
must be attributed the overthrow of M. Briand at the Cannes 
Conference in January 1922 and the development of the policy 
associated with the name of M. Poincaré which led to the 
occupation of the Ruhr in January 1923 and continued, prac- 
tically unchanged, until the downfall of the Poincaré Government 
in May 1924. Finally, after the advent of the Left under 
M. Herriot, the Poincaré policy was reversed, if not finally 
buried, by the London Agreement of August 1924. 

I have stated more than once the reasons why I was opposed 
to the occupation of the Ruhr, not only after but before it took 
place; and I stated them publicly both in this country, where 
it was easy, and in Belgium and in France, where it was less 
easy. They were that, in the long run, the policy of which the 
occupation of the Ruhr was a symbol rather than the essence, 
would lead to an economico-political coalition between France 
and Germany in which France would not always be the pre- 
dominant partner; that this coalition would presently extend 
to Russia, if not also to Japan, and that its tendency would be 
necessarily and essentially anti-British. This country, burdened 
by debt, open to attack by air and to submarine blockade, would 
therefore be in an extremely dangerous predicament and might 
not be able to remedy in time the errors of its statesmen. 

Good fortune, on which we seem to reckon somewhat largely, 
came again to our aid. The occupation of the Ruhr, which we 
deplored, and rightly deplored, though it was in part a conse- 
quence of our own action in going back on our part of the Anglo- 
American guarantee to France, had a psychological effect in 
Germany which we did not foresee. It convinced the Germans 
that they had really been beaten in the War. At the same time, 
its failure to fulfil the promises held out to the French people by 
its authors turned the French electorate against the Poincaré 
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Government and led to the triumph of the more liberal tendencies 
associated with the French Left. With these tendencies it was 
possible for us, and especially for the British Labour Government 
then in office, to act harmoniously. Hence the London Agree- 
ment on the Dawes Scheme and its sequel, the Geneva Protocol 
of September 1924. 

There has been much cheap criticism of the haste in which 
the Geneva Protocol was drawn up, and much more criticism of 
its actual provisions. Few of the critics have paused to think 
that had not the Anglo-French Resolution, the basis of the 
Protocol, been agreed upon and adopted at the beginning of the 
Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations—and there were some- 
thing less than twenty-four hours in which to conceive, draft 
and agree upon the Resolution—the Fifth Assembly, instead of 
adopting the Protocol and sanctioning its immediate object, a 
disarmament conference, would have been marked by so funda- 
mental a divergence between French and British views as to have 
imperilled the London Agreement of the previous August, if not 
to have rendered it and the Dawes Scheme entirely unworkable. 
After the fall of the Labour Government, the British Conservative 
Government decided to reject the Protocol, as its predecessor 
had rejected the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. Thus it 
placed this country before three possible alternatives. One was 
to seek a substitute for the Protocol in the hope of making good 
to some extent the loss of security which this country had 
inflicted upon France and upon Europe by its withdrawal from 
the Anglo-American Guarantee of 1919. Another was to turn 
its back upon Europe and to seek British prosperity and security 
solely by the strengthening of the ties between the various parts 
of the British Empire and to some extent between them and the 
United States. A third alternative was to muddle along without 
any definite policy. Very wisely in the circumstances the 
Government chose the first of these alternatives. It or its 
representatives are believed to have prompted the German offer 
of a Western Security Pact which was officially made on Feb- 
ruary 9th last. But, hardly had this offer been made, when the 
British Government denounced the Geneva Protocol with an 
energy that seemed superfluous, and ran the risk of estranging 
some of the statesmen and some of the countries upon whose 
goodwill the conclusion of a Security Pact would depend. It 
wagered heavily upon the chance of concluding a Security Pact, 
while at the same time it seemed to load the dice against itself. 
Personal intercourse between Mr. Austen Chamberlain and some 
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of the statesmen upon whose co-operation his success must 
depend helped, however, to undo the mischief which had been 
potentially done; and it enabled him also to perceive how real 
was the desire for security in Europe and how damaging it would 
be to the position of this country were that desire to be thwarted 
for lack of British help, or should it be satisfied without or against 
Great Britain. In a less extreme form but substantially in the 
same way there would have grown up against us in Europe a 
position analogous to that which Lord Grey has outlined as the 
inevitable consequence of any failure on our part to intervene 
promptly in August 1914. 

From this danger the Locarno Pacts have, or may have, 
saved us. The work done by the conference of legal experts in 
London at the beginning of September and pursued during the 
Sixth Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva rendered 
success possible. Moreover, the work of the Sixth Assembly, 
which hall-marked in advance the Security Pact negotiations as 
consonant with the Covenant of the League and with the prin- 
ciples of the Protocol ‘‘ Arbitration, Security, Disarmament,” 
obviated the danger that success at Locarno might be achieved 
at the expense of the League and might accredit a belief that 
the League itself was impotent to promote European security. 
Indeed, the preliminary conversations and negotiations at 
Geneva between most of the principal delegates to the Locarno 
Conference enhanced the chances of success to a point at which 
the prospect of failure became more remote. 

There is a tendency in this country to look upon the Locarno 
Pacts as something in the nature of a gift from Great Britain to 
Europe. In a sense, this view is not unfounded, though it is 
inadequate and one-sided. Only those who imagine that, quite 
apart from her obligations under the Covenant of the League, 
Great Britain could hold aloof from any future European con- 
flagration are entitled to entertain it. Those who, on the 
contrary, hold what I believe to be the sound view—that the 
chances of our being able to remain neutral in any great European 
war are so small as to be negligible—must recognise that, in 
acting up to the spirit of the Anglo-American guarantee to 
France of 1919, albeit in a larger and probably in a more bene- 
ficent form, this country has not made a gift to Europe, but has 
paid a debt and has in consequence increased its own credit, 
enhanced its own security and promoted its own welfare. If we 
have undertaken obligations more precise, though not necessarily 
more onerous, than those which we assumed when we signed the 
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Covenant of the League of Nations and Articles 42, 43, and 44 of 
the Treaty of Versailles, Europe has also given a gift to us in 
the form of making provision for her own and our security, and 
for the probable advancement of her own welfare, with which 
our welfare is inseparably bound up. 


Turning from these general considerations to the actual 
position created by the Locarno Treaties, we find that, as far as 
this country is concerned, it is governed almost entirely by the 
Treaty of Mutual Guarantee between Germany, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain and Italy. The other Treaties of Arbitration 
between Germany and Belgium and Germany and France, like 
those between Germany and Poland and Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, define procedure for the pacific settlement of disputes 
rather than the merit of any question. The agreements between 
Poland and France and France and Czechoslovakia which provide 
for mutual assistance in case of armed violation of the engage- 
ments entered into by Germany, merely safeguard in practice 
the rights of the contracting parties under Article 16 and the 
seventh paragraph of Article 15 of the Covenant of the League. 
They do not involve this country, explicitly or by implication, 
in any new engagement other than the engagements it has already 
entered into under the Covenant of the League; though, in 
principle, it is doubtless understood, as Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
recognised in his letter to M. Briand last June, that no country 
shall be deemed an aggressor if it acts in accordance with its 
rights under the Peace Treaties and the Covenant. The question 
of British commitments turns, therefore, upon the terms of the 
Western Treaty of Guarantee or, as it will probably be called, 
the Rhenish Security Pact. 

Taking this Pact clause by clause, its signatories guarantee, 
severally and jointly, the maintenance of the territorial status quo 
established by the frontiers between Germany and France and 
Germany and Belgium as laid down in the Treaty of Versailles ; 
and also, severally and jointly, the Articles 42 and 43 of the 
Treaty of Versailles concerning the demilitarised zone on both 
banks of the Rhine. It may be claimed that this joint and 
several guarantee goes beyond the Versailles Treaty, which 
declares, in Article 44, that any violation of the demilitarised 
zone by Germany would be regarded “‘ as a hostile act towards 
the signatory powers and as seeking to disturb the peace of the 
world ’’—the significance and consequence of the “ hostile act ” 
being undetermined. It may at once be admitted that this is a 
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binding definition of a British engagement, and that it removes 
Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles from the category 
of collective engagements, such as existed before the War in 
regard to Luxemburg, and places them in the category of definite 
individual commitments to which the former British guarantee 
of Belgian neutrality belonged. Without pausing to consider 
whether British public opinion would ever be likely to tolerate 
an unprovoked German violation of the demilitarised zone, it 
may be noted that the Locarno Treaty guarantees Germany also 
against an unprovoked French violation of the zone, and that 
Article 2 of the Treaty contains an express undertaking by 
Germany that she will not make war on either France or Belgium, 
and a similar undertaking by France and Belgium that they will 
not make war upon Germany. 

This is something quite new. It is an important departure 
from old traditions and principles. It mitigates any danger to 
this country that may be involved in the transformation of the 
undefined collective effect of Article 44 of the Treaty of Versailles 
into an individual obligation. The second article of the Locarno 
Treaty contains, further, a limitation of the right of members 
of the League to go to war in the event of failure on the part of 
the Council of the League to come to a decision on any dispute. 
By Article 2, France, Belgium and Germany agree that they 
would only make use of this eventual right against a State which 
should already have made an attack. Therefore it eliminates 
the likelihood of ‘‘ preventive’ war, even should the Council of 
the League fail to agree upon the merits of a given dispute. In 
fact, it reduces the prospect of war to cases in which the Council 
or the Assembly of the League may call upon one or more of its 
members to take armed action. 

Article 3 provides for the pacific settlement, as between 
France, Belgium and Germany, “ of all questions of every sort 
that may divide them, and that shall not have proved susceptible 
of solution by ordinary diplomatic methods.” This strengthens 
the provisions of Article 2. 

But it is Article 4 which particularly affects Great Britain ; 
though even here it does not affect her directly or alone except 
in so far as she may herself determine. If any contracting 
party believes that the Locarno Treaty itself, or Article 42 or 43 
of the Treaty of Versailles, has been violated it must report the 
matter at once to the Council of the League, which, on agreeing 
unanimously (with the exception of the parties to the dispute), 
shall call upon all signatories immediately to come to the aid 
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of the aggrieved party. In urgent cases, in which action may be 
necessary before the Council of the League can decide, each 
signatory Power undertakes to lend its aid to the aggrieved 
party as soon as each signatory Power (not the aggrieved party) 
shall have satisfied itself that an unprovoked act of aggression 
has been committed. Thus the British Government would be 
entitled to take immediate action on behalf of Germany, Belgium 
or France, if it were satisfied that either of them had been exposed 
to unwarranted attack, without waiting for the Council of the 
League; though, even in this case, the Council of the League 
would continue its work, and signatory States which should 
already have taken action, in accordance with their own judgment 
and in pursuance of the guarantee they have given, would be 
bound to comply with the Council’s findings. 

Thus, in Article 4 of the Rhenish Security Pact, the only 
curtailment of British freedom of decision lies in the engagement 
that this country, like the other signatories, will immediately 
lend its aid to the Power which the Council of the League shall 
have designated as the victim of aggression. This may be 
considered a transformation of obligations hitherto general and 
more or less vague into a definite and binding obligation towards 
the Council of the League. On the other hand, Article 4 increases 
British freedom of action by allowing this country to act in 
defence of its interests in the security of Western Europe without 
waiting for an appeal or a summons from the Council of the 
League. Circumstances are conceivable in which this right 
might be extremely valuable as a deterrent to an intending 
aggressor. 

Article 5 contains the guarantee of the arbitration Treaties 
between Germany, Belgium and France, though a distinction is 
drawn between cases in which failure to observe the procedure 
laid down in the Arbitration Treaties is accompanied by acts of 
war and those in which it is not. In the former case, all the 
other signatories of the Rhenish Security Pact, except the 
aggressor, come to the help of the victim in accordance with the 
terms of Article 4. In the latter case the Council of the League 
will decide what action should be taken to secure compliance with 
the Arbitration Treaty, and the guarantors of the Rhenish Pact 
undertake to carry out the Council’s proposals. 

Neither Article 6, 7, nor 8 affects Great Britain especially. 
Article 6 upholds the rights of the signatories under the Treaty 
of Versailles and under arrangements complementary to it, 
including the London Agreement of August 1924. Article 7 
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makes it clear that the Treaty of Locarno does not override in 
any respect the Covenant of the League or its authority, but, 
on the contrary, strengthens them; and Article 8 contemplates 
the termination of the Locarno Treaty when at least two-thirds 
of the Council of the League shall recognise that the League 
itself is strong enough to guarantee security. 

Article 9 contains the important reservation that the Rhenish 
Pact shall impose no obligation on the British Dominions or 
India unless their Governments adhere to the Pact. Thus it 
distinguishes between the special engagements of Great Britain 
in Western Europe, and the general engagements of India and 
the self-governing Dominions overseas under the Covenant and 
the Peace Treaties. 

Article 10 makes the validity of the Treaty contingent upon 
the entry of Germany into the League, though German obligations 
under the Covenant are defined in a letter written to the German 
delegation by the other signatories of the Locarno Treaties, 
including Poland and Czechoslovakia. This letter expresses the 
view that no member of the League shall be called upon to take 
action under Article 16 of the Covenant except in the degree 
compatible with its military and geographical position. 


These are the chief provisions of the main treaty concluded 
and initialled at Locarno. Others equally, if not more, important 
are to be found in the covering document or Final Protocol of 
the Locarno Conference which was not merely initialled but signed 
by all parties. The concluding paragraph of this document runs : 


The representatives of the Governments here represented 
declare it to be their firm conviction that the coming into force 
of these Treaties and Conventions will contribute greatly to bring 
about moral appeasement among the nations, that it will power- 
fully aid in the solution of many political and economic problems 
in conformity with the interests and feelings of peoples, and that, 
by strengthening peace and security in Europe, it will effectively 
hasten the disarmament foreshadowed by Article 8 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

They undertake sincerely to help in the work already begun 
by the League of Nations in relation to disarmament and to 
seek to carry it out by a general agreement. 


Nevertheless it is legitimate to inquire whether the prospects 
of peace and goodwill in Europe and beyond Europe have really 
been improved by the Locarno Treaties. Will these Pacts have, 
in themselves, any greater virtue or validity than the virtue 
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assigned to the Covenant of the League which has not sufficed 
hitherto to give a complete feeling of security? To these ques- 
tions the answer is, I think, in the affirmative—on one con- 
dition. The condition is that we should no more put our whole 
trust in paper arrangements, no matter how solemnly initialled, 
signed, sealed and ratified they may be, than we should place 
it in armies, navies and aircraft, and that the Locarno arrange- 
ments should be looked upon as a basis of operations for the 
progressive conquest of peace by the constant pursuit of an 
active peace policy and by the development of a constructive 
peace spirit. As Lord Grey said excellently at Swansea on 
October 22: 


There is more than one thing which I consider belongs to the 
greater aspects of what has happened at Locarno. In the first 
place, there is something which is not in the Treaty at all, and 
that is the new spirit of it. Do we realise that this is the first 
Conference since the Peace in which France, Germany and our- 
selves have met without there being any question as to the 
negotiations being between victor and vanquished? Germany 
at Locarno has come into the comity of Europe on equal terms. 
The negotiations at Locarno have been carried on between the 
representatives of the different nations as though they were 
nations which had never been at war with each other at all. That 
marks a great step forward. There is more than that. They 
began at Locarno dealing in Conference as equals, but, as the 
Conference went on, they took to dealing with each other as 
friends. 


In other words, Locarno may mean the end of the Great 
War. It may also mean the emergence of Germany, for the 
first time since August 1914, from political and psychological 
isolation, The effect of this emergence upon the German people 
themselves can only be estimated by those whom intercourse 
with Germans during recent years has taught how singularly 
Germany has lost her bearings in post-war Europe. The con- 
tribution of Germany to the League of Nations will doubtless 
transform the quality of that organisation—possibly in ways 
that we may not like. But work in the League of Nations may 
also transform the quality of current German political thought 
and modify profoundly the German outlook on the world. From 
whatever angle it be regarded, the Locarno settlement cuts 
athwart the notion, so sedulously instilled into German minds 
that the Peace Treaties are essentially intolerable. The tone, at 
least, of German propaganda on the subject of war guilt or, as 
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the latest formula runs, against the attribution to Germany of 
the sole responsibility for the war, may undergo a change, since 
the chief object of that propaganda—the upsetting of Article 231 
of the Treaty of Versailles and its declaration that Germany and 
her allies are responsible for the damage consequent upon their 
aggression—is unlikely now to be attained by the methods hitherto 
favoured. Further, if the idea of military revenge is replaced 
in the minds of the German people by the idea of seeking to 
realise German aims through international understanding and 
persuasion, the spirit of German militarism, in its various forms, 
may gradually be counteracted, if not entirely exorcised. The 
purpose of German policy towards Russia, as indicated in the 
Russo-German alliance concluded at Rapallo during the Genoa 
Conference of April 1922, may be enfeebled or transformed ; 
though, should the Russian Soviet Government seek to imitate 
the German example, and to “ bolt into the League,” the ghost 
of this purpose may presently haunt the new League buildings 
at Geneva. On the whole, it seems not extravagant to imagine 
that the Locarno settlement may have a profoundly educative 
effect upon the German people and that it may ultimately enable 
the more liberal non-Prussian elements in German thought to 
gain an influence over German national life such as they have 
not possessed since 1863. 

It might be premature, at this moment of financial and 
political crisis, to forecast the effects of the Locarno settlement 
upon France. They should, however, tend to preclude any 
revival of militant nationalism and to convince the French 
people that, since their external security will henceforth be 
safeguarded as fully as it is ever likely to be by international 
agreement, their main task is now to set their own house in order 
and to infiuence Europe by the force of their intelligence and 
their power of thrift and work. A plausible, perhaps more than 
a plausible, case could be made out for the plea which the Temps 
has recently put forward—that the conception underlying the 
Locarno Pact is, in substance, identical with that which M. Briand, 
immediately after his return from the Washington Conference 
in December 1921, laid before Mr. Lloyd George as the basis for 
the Cannes Conference of January 1922. To examine this plea 
in detail would lead us too far and might raise controversial 
issues; but it would perhaps be a fair subject for psychological 
speculation to inquire how far Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s know- 
ledge of M. Briand’s ideas at that moment facilitated the con- 
fident co-operation between the French and British Foreign 
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Ministers which was the real basis of the Locarno settlement as 
it must remain the chief pledge of its fertility. 

Nor should it be forgotten that a further pledge of the fruitful- 
ness of the Locarno Pacts, both as regards France and as regards 
the countries immediately concerned, lies in the conclusion of the 
arbitration treaties between Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
This moral stabilisation of Central Europe, this tacit recognition 
that the new order established by the Peace Treaties on the 
eastern and south-eastern borders of Germany is not an artificial 
creation of hasty and ignorant statesmen blundering at the Paris 
Peace Conference, but is, in all its main aspects, a permanent 
expression of real and ancient ethnic and political forces, is an 
achievement over which the German people themselves may one 
day see cause to rejoice, just as Great Britain, no less than France, 
has cause to rejoice over it to-day. However sound may be the 
principle that Great Britain could not and cannot undertake 
specific guarantees in Europe outside the Rhenish region, and 
quite apart from our eventual obligations under the Covenant of 
the League, it can never be a matter of indifference to this 
country that the position in East Central Europe should remain 
unconsolidated or should continue to be what Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
called the whole of Europe last March, a “‘ quaking bog ”’ ready 
to engulf the peoples living on its borders. We, too, live on the 
borders of Europe; and the more morasses in West and East 
are drained or filled up, the greater satisfaction shall we have 
reason to feel. 

Beyond Europe, the chief though not the only quarter in 
which the influence of Locarno is likely to be wholesome is in the 
United States. It is axiomatic that the desire of America to 
co-operate with Europe depends largely upon the degree in which 
European peoples can, by harmonious agreement, help them- 
selves and even, in case of need, show a united front. Into the 
question of war debts this is not the place to enter, nor would 
any discussion of the possibility or the expediency of what is 
called ‘‘an economic Locarno”’ be altogether germane to the 
present position. There may be many minor “ Locarnos,” but 
it is not well to count chickens before they can be hatched. It 
can only be predicted that, if the spirit of Locarno can be pre- 
served and strengthened, it will assuredly seek expression in a 
movement towards freer trade and the co-ordination of economic 
intercourse between European peoples. 

I have said ‘‘ if the spirit of Locarno can be preserved and 
strengthened ”’; for it would be foolish to close our eyes to the 
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fact that this spirit is unwelcome in some quarters, or to forget 
that it may arouse positive opposition as it extends and develops. 
I am not referring only to the disarmament question, which 
there is a tendency in some minds to think ripe for immediate 
handling. That tendency may be dangerous. Nations must be 
given a little time to assimilate the present dose of Locarno 
physic before they are called upon to swallow further doses. 
Especially is it needful to heed a pertinent warning given the 
other day in a French semi-official organ that “‘ if there is to be a 
Disarmament Conference it must be held at Geneva.” As long 
as war debts are unsettled, proposals for another Washington 
Conference will be at a heavy discount, as far as the continent of 
Europe is concerned. 

But opposition, secret rather than open, to the spirit of 
Locarno may arise from other motives than those directly inspired 
by reluctance to undertake terrestrial disarmament. Locarno 
is a great, possibly a decisive victory over the idea of violence as 
a means of settling great issues betwen nations. The establish- 
ment of the League of Nations was a first great victory, but it 
was a sort of battle of the Marne that has been followed by long 
years of trench warfare. At Locarno this deadlock was ended 
by something better than an armistice, something inspired by 
a positive spirit of peace. Is it conceivable that this spirit, this 
spontaneous recognition of the superiority of law over force, will 
not affect domestic politics throughout Europe? Will not the 
defeat of the international doctrine of violence react upon public 
feeling in countries where the doctrine of domestic violence has 
been enthroned as the overriding “‘ reason of State’”’? It is no 
accident that the Locarno settlement has been and is decried 
chiefly in Bolshevist Russia, Fascist Italy and among Nationalist 
Germans. Locarno strikes at the roots of Bolshevism, Fascism 
and lawless Nationalism everywhere. It is not to be expected 
that these political growths will resign themselves to wither 
without a struggle, for they are utterly incompatible, in philosophy 
and in practice, with the Locarno spirit. 

For us in this country the meaning of Locarno seems plain. 
Great Britain has made the largest contribution to European 
security that it is in her present power to make. In return for 
this sacrifice of theoretical insularity, she has acquired a living 
interest in the welfare of the European body politic, to which 
she is inseparably attached, though she may not wholly belong 
to it. She has repudiated parochialism in her foreign policy, 
recognising that this country is not in the position of a wealthy 
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investor who puts a few hundreds into a speculative gamble and 
does not much care whether he “ makes a bit” or has to “ get 
out’ at aloss. We are not in a position to “‘ cut our losses ”’ in 
the almost unlimited European Liability Company. We have a 
permanent seat on the Board and are not far from being its chair- 
man. It is to our interest, as it is our duty, to see that the 
Company’s affairs are well managed and that peace dividends 
are reasonably good and are regularly paid. Now that the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association have been drawn up 
and initialled, the work of administration and control must go 
forward with vigour and zealous vigilance. In our present 
representative on the Board we have every reason to feel con- 
fidence. Without his undeviating straightforwardness and 
devotion, the work in which he joined, if he did not actually 
help to initiate it, could never have been so efficiently done. 
By the trust which his character inspired in his foreign colleagues, 
he aided in the liquidation of a very dubious past and in turning 
some bad liabilities into potential assets. To him, in the first 
place, the thanks of his fellow countrymen are due; and not a 
few of them will perhaps be moved to hope that he may long 
exercise the Directorship for which he has proved himself to be 
so abundantly qualified. 
WICKHAM STEED. 


Summary of the Discussion following the above address : 


PRoFEsSOR A. PEARCE HiIGcIns, in giving an explanation of the 
legal aspects of the Pact, said: The four Arbitration Conventions 
made by Germany with Belgium, France, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
respectively contain the machinery for determining the methods by 
which a peaceful solution shall be obtained of all questions which 
cannot be settled amicably between them. The operative contents 
of all four treaties are identical; the preambles of those between 
Germany and France and Belgium and between Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland are different. The French and Belgian treaties 
refer merely to their being in fulfilment of the provisions of the Security 
Pact, the Czechoslovakian and Polish refer to the desire of the parties 
to maintain peace by assuring the peaceful settlement of differences, 
and declare that respect for rights established by treaties or resulting 
from the law of nations is obligatory on international tribunals, and 
they agree that the rights of a State cannot be modified save with its 
consent. They further state that they consider that sincere observance 
of the methods of peaceful settlement of international disputes permits 
of resolving, without recourse to force, questions which may become 
the cause of division among States, and they have decided to embody 
in a treaty their common intentions in this respect. This language 
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doubtless covers and conceals the difficulties which on both sides 
were felt. Germany was prepared to accept the territorial status quo 
resulting from her Western frontiers; she has entered into no such 
guarantee on the East. The Polish corridor and the Silesian boundary 
are by no means acceptable to Germany, and it is the more remarkable 
that she and her Eastern neighbours have agreed that the best way of 
settling their differences is in the peaceful methods indicated in the 
treaties. The Czechoslovakian and Polish treaties are in all other 
respects verbatim the same as the French and Belgian Arbitration 
Conventions; the former, however, contain an additional article which 
was rendered unnecessary in the case of the latter, as its provisions 
were embodied in the Security Pact. This Article provides that the 
rights and obligations of the parties as members of the League of 
Nations remain unaffected by the treaty, whose terms are not to be 
interpreted as restricting the duty of the League to take whatever 
action may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of the 
world. The Franco-Belgian set taken in conjunction with the Security 
Pact reveals the fact that whereas Germany, France and Belgium 
respectively guarantee the Rhineland Settlement, and the parties 
agree not to attack each other, there is no such undertaking in the 
Polish-Czechoslovakian treaties. Both sets of treaties contain the 
undertaking to refer all matters in dispute to peaceful solution, and 
this would appear to go as far as possible. 

The methods adopted in all these treaties come under one or other 
of the following heads: Arbitration Tribunals, the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, Permanent Conciliation Commission, the 
Council of the League of Nations. 

1. All disputes of every kind between the parties as to their respec- 
tive rights are, failing settlement by ordinary diplomatic methods, 
to be submitted to either an arbitral tribunal or to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

2. All other questions which are found to be insoluble either by 
diplomacy, arbitration or reference to the Permanent Court are to be 
submitted to a Permanent Conciliation Commission. If the parties 
fail to agree within one month after the report of the Conciliation 
Commission, the question is, at the request of either party, to be brought 
before the Council of the League in accordance with Article 15 of the 
Covenant. 

1. The meaning of the term, the “ rights” of the parties, is not 
specially defined, but it is agreed that they include in particular those 
mentioned in Article 13 of the Covenant. The four matters which 
are declared by this Article as generally suitable for submission to 
arbitration or judicial settlement are disputes as to: (1) the interpre- 
tation of a treaty; (2) any question of international law; (3) as to 
the existence of any fact which if established would constitute a breach 
of any international obligation; (4) as to the extent and nature of the 
reparation to be made for any such breach. 

The Article leaves the parties to decide, after they have failed to 
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settle a dispute by diplomatic means, what other question if any they 
will remit to arbitration or the Permanent Court. The four examples 
given are not meant to be exhaustive, and it is certain that any question 
may become “ justiciable,” to use the term of the Covenant, which 
the parties choose to make so, so long as the question is put in a form 
to which a judicial answer can be given. 

This procedure is not applicable to disputes anterior to the Con- 
vention, nor to those for which any other form of special procedure is 
laid down by convention between the parties. 

The parties may even as regards questions of a justiciable character 
agree to remit them to the Conciliation Commission. Moreover, 
where a question is one which by the municipal law of one of the parties 
falls within the competence of its national courts, it cannot be referred 
to arbitration or judicial determination or the Conciliation Commission 
until the national court has adjudicated. When it has done so the 
question will then arise as to whether there has been a denial of justice. 

The Permanent Conciliation Commission established by these 
treaties is not a new idea; the Bryan Treaties had something like it, 
namely, a compulsory inquiry, so that these treaties were popularly 
called ‘‘ cooling-off treaties.” It may be recalled that in the Swiss, 
Scandinavian and German schemes for a League of Nations an inter- 
national conciliation or mediation body formed part of the machinery ; 
the Scandinavian scheme is more nearly akin to that adopted by these 
treaties and was modelled on the Bryan Treaties. The idea of a Per- 
manent Conciliation Commission commended itself to the Third 
Assembly of the League in 1922, and has been used by many States 
in treaties negotiated between them since then. The Permanent 
Conciliation Commission under the treaties under examination is 
composed of five members, one nominated by each of the two States ; 
the other three, who are all to be of different nationalities, are to be 
nominated by common accord, and the President is to be appointed 
by the two Governments from among the three. The Commission 
is to be appointed within three months after the Convention comes 
into operation, and if the nomination of the three Commissioners is 
not made within this time or within three months after a vacancy 
has occurred, the President of the Swiss Confederation, in the absence 
of other arrangements, is to make the nomination. The details of 
the work of this Conciliation Commission need not be pursued, but it 
is provided that its task shall be to elucidate questions in dispute, 
to collect with that object all necessary information, and to endeavour 
to bring the parties to an agreement. It may inform the parties as 
to the terms of the settlement which it considers suitable, and give 
a period within which they are to make their decision. It must finish 
its work within six months from the date when the dispute has been 
notified to it, and at the end of its work it draws up a report stating 
either (a) that the parties had come to an agreement, and if necessary 
the terms, or (b) that no settlement has been effected. Its proceedings 
are not public without the consent of the parties. 
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2. We have so far been considering the treatment of disputes as to 
legal questions—rights. All other questions are to go to the Permanent 
Conciliation Commission, and if the two parties have not reached an 
agreement within a month from the termination of its labours, the 
question shall at the request of either party go before the Council 
of the League under Article 15, as being a dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture. The Council can then take the steps indicated, which means 
that it can either keep the matter in its own hands, submit the question 
to the Permanent Court, take judicial opinion on special points, or 
refer the matter to a specially appointed committee or to the Assembly. 

If all these methods fail, then the parties are left face to face, 
and that will probably mean war. It may be, however, that the pub- 
licity provided for in the public statements to be made either by the 
Council, or by any member of the League represented on it, may have 
the effect of bringing public opinion to bear on the dispute so effectively 
that the parties may even at such an advanced stage deem it advisable 
to compromise their difference. 

There is a general provision relating to all kinds of disputes under 
which either the Conciliation Commission or the Permanent Court 
or the Council of the League, as the case may be, is to lay down within 
the shortest time provisional methods to be adopted. Something in 
the nature of an interlocutory injunction may be ordered, and the 
parties agree to accept such measures and to abstain from all measures 
likely to have a repercussion prejudicial to the execution of the decision 
or arrangements proposed, and from any sort of action which may 
aggravate or extend the dispute. 

These are the methods proposed whereby disputes arising between 
Germany and France, Belgium, Poland or Czechoslovakia respectively 
shall be dealt with. They appear to embody everything necessary 
to enable the parties to reach a pacific settlement if they honestly 
desire to do so. 

The scheme is not completely water-tight in excluding every possi- 
bility of war. As in the Covenant, so here its possibility is envisaged 
when in the last resource the League fails to deal with the matter in 
dispute. 

The problem sought to be solved is that of international conciliation 
between States for a long time very far apart from each other in friendly 
feelings. They have shown a willingness to adopt a scheme whereby 
justice shall be done to each by peaceful methods. 

No document, however solemn, however perfectly drawn (and we 
may render homage here to the draftsmen), can produce a condition 
of permanent peace between States. If the parties to a dispute both 
have the will to peace, peace will be preserved. 

Mr. WILson Harris, while deprecating academic discussions as to 
whether a Germany actuated by bad faith could or could not drive 
holes through the Pact, regarded the Pact as welcome evidence of a 
new spirit in Europe, and pointed out that the proposals were initiated 
by Germany, who was therefore under an obligation of honour to carry 
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them through. But even this was not enough without a new spirit 
in other parts of Europe, and the Pact must therefore be regarded not 
as an end but as a beginning. It did not solve all problems, even the 
arbitration clauses left some ambiguity. In the speaker’s opinion, 
the entry of Germany into the League was worth all the rest of the 
treaties, for it involved a continuing test of Germany’s good faith and 
established a permanent system of co-operation between her and the 
rest of Europe. 

CAPTAIN WALTER ELLIOT remarked that the essential point of 
Locarno was “ back to the Covenant,” as opposed to that of the Proto- 
col, which in its preoccupation with machinery made a false step. The 
spirit was everything, as was shown by the general agreement that the 
real advance would be the entry of Germany into the League. The 
rejection of the Protocol by Great Britain was therefore not an act 
of bad faith on our part, as was at one time felt at Geneva. 

Mr. A. L. KENNEDY pointed out that the provisions for arbitration 
contained in the Pact were based on a model originating in Scandinavia. 
He emphasised the extraordinary change of opinion in regard to the 
Pact which had taken place in several countries since the idea was first 
mooted. 

Mrs. SwWANWICK regarded the question of disarmament as still 
urgent. 

Mr. JOHN SANDERSON, explaining the Australian standpoint, 
said that there was in Australia very little educated opinion in regard 
to foreign politics. He had heard the Pact described as the “ thin 
end of the white elephant,” a phrase which perhaps aptly conveyed the 
prevailing confusion of thought. Australia objected to dealing with 
such a big hypothetical question as her action in the event of Great 
Britain being involved in war. If a hostile force were landed in Aus- 
tralia, would the parties to the dispute have to appear at Geneva ? 

The Chairman, Major-GENERAL SiR NEILL MALcoL, felt that 
good fortune had been guiding Europe through the last seven years. 
The breakdown of the Anglo-American Guarantee had led to the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr and the failure of the Poincaré policy, and out of 
this had sprung the first proposals for the Pact. The Pact marked 
a great advance; but no doubt must be allowed to arise as to the good 
faith of the signatories. The 1839 Treaty guaranteeing the integrity 
of Belgium was exactly on the same lines as Locarno, i.e. a joint and 
an individual undertaking. Nevertheless, doubts had arisen as to 
whether we really meant to honour our promises. 
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Les Origines immédiates de la Guerre (28 juin—4 aofit 1914). By 
PIERRE RENOUVIN. 1925. (Paris: Alfred Costes. 8vo. xvi-+ 
277 pp. 15 fr.) 


For those who are concerned to study in detail the origins of the 
war, and yet have not the time to read through the mass of official 
material and the memoirs of the chief statesmen and soldiers of the 
time, a convenient and comprehensive synopsis is now provided by 
the British-German-French trilogy—Twenty-Five Years, by Lord 
Grey, The Case for the Central Powers, by Count Montgelas, and Les 
Origines immédiates de la Guerre, by Pierre Renouvin. The first- 
mentioned is, of course, of a totally different nature from the other 
two; it is a personal narrative, while the others are epitomes. But 
probably most Englishmen would be quite ready to base their case 
on Lord Grey’s apologia ; Count Montgelas’s book (which was reviewed 
in the May number of this JoURNAL) is a clever defence of German and 
Austro-Hungarian policy; while M. Renouvin’s work, which has 
recently been published in Paris, is a remarkably clear and fair review of 
the events of June 28 to August 4, 1914, from the French point of view. 

Nobody can write except from his own point of view, but with this 
qualification M. Renouvin is as impartial as a man can be. He goes 
out of his way to point out the dangers of being over-positive, and is 
fully aware that in those distractedly crowded days the spoken word 
was often as important as the written, and that the spoken word was 
not always recorded, or, if recorded, not always with unimpeachable 
accuracy. There is the famous case of the Szégyeny Despatch of 
July 27. The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in Berlin, in reporting 
to Vienna his conversation with Herr von jagow, declared that the 
latter had told him confidentially that the German Government had 
some conciliatory British proposals to bring to the notice of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government; that the German Government was 
wholly opposed even to their being considered; and that they were 
transmitted simply to please England. After the war von Jagow 
hotly denied having used such language, and Bethmann-Hollweg joined 
him in attributing the misunderstanding to the decrepitude and 
incapacity of the Ambassador. Whocansay? The Despatch does not 
very greatly differ in tenor from two or three of Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
that are on record, in which the Chancellor made it plain that the main 
concern of German diplomacy was not to avoid war, but to avoid 
appearing as the cause of war, and to avoid war with Britain. 

It has, of course, been established for some time that there was a 
moment when Germany became anxious to draw back. M. Renouvin 
dates this ‘‘revirement” from the night of July 27-28, after the 
submissive Serbian reply had become known in Berlin, and before 
Vienna declared war on Serbia and cut short every proposal for a 
diplomatic solution of the Austro-Serb quarrel. Germany then sug- 
gested that a “ taking of guarantees ’—the occupation of Belgrade— 
might suffice. 

But it was the misfortune of those terrible days that as one Power 
tended to put the brake on the chariot of war, another always seemed 
to give it a push forward. The arrogance of Austria towards Serbia 
had at first gained the unconditional, almost unthinking support of 
Germany. When that arrogance took the form of actual violence, 
Germany was prompted to be more cautious; but Russia, who from 
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the first stated that both from the technically diplomatic and from 
the general moral point of view the interests of Serbia were a matter 
of concern to her, by the same act was spurred to excitement and 
action. Then Austria began to have qualms—and Germany “ told 
her as an ally,” in Lord Grey’s words, “ that she could not get out.” 

Russia was the first Great Power to order general mobilisation. 
Her hesitations between partial and general mobilisation are examined 
in meticulous detail by M. Renouvin. He hardly gives enough 
prominence to the special characteristics of the Slavs, temperamentally 
unstable and given to extremes. In this case their anger against 
Austria would have been too much even for a strong statesman to 
curb. Sazonoff appears to have genuinely desired a peaceful solution ; 
but both he and the Tsar were much too typically Russian not to be 
profoundly influenced by indignation at the bullying of Serbia, and also 
by the knowledge that if once more (as in 1909) Austria had her own 
way in the Balkans, Russia would cease to count even among the small 
Slav nations. 

In an otherwise admirable concluding chapter the author gives 
perhaps an exaggerated amount of space to this question of Russian 
mobilisation. Nothing, however, could exceed his scrupulous care in 
recording the times and estimating the influence of each successive 
message in Chapters VIII and X, where this matter comes under 
review. He always, for instance, makes allowance for the time taken 
to decode a telegraphic despatch, and examines (where necessary) 
whether a message was sent off immediately after being written or 
later. He accepts Count Montgelas’ explanation of the famous 
Lokal Anzeiger incident. The premature announcement of German 
mobilisation in that journal did not, he thinks, reach St. Petersburg 
before the official contradiction, or at any rate not sufficiently in 
advance to have any effect on the decisions of the Russian Govern- 
ment. Lord Grey of Fallodon apparently now concurs in this view, 
for although in 1916 he denounced the Lokal Anzeiger’s announcement 
as a trick of the German General Staff, he passes over the incident in 
silence in his book. 

To M. Renouvin the single act which was most responsible for the 
general crash was the actual declaration of war by Austria-Hungary 
on July 28. From the moment that any one Great Power had carried 
the issue out of the domain of diplomacy into that of war, diplomacy 
stood hardly a chance. There had been diplomatic crises as severe as 
those of 1914 before, and they had been overcome. During the “ ten 
days” of July-August the inter-relation of military and political con- 
siderations played havoc with the latter. Every General Staff was 
impressing upon its Government the absolute necessity of not being 
behindhand. ‘“‘ The liberty of governments was no longer complete; 
they were constrained to take hasty decisions; they were bound.” 

The book contains no adequate account of the entry of other 
nations into the war after August 1914, since it is strictly confined to 
the period indicated in its title. It has an index which is admirable 
in regard to persons; and the different events can be easily turned up 
owing to the division of every chapter into short sections with separate 
sub-headings. Many of the footnotes are illuminating, and space is 
usually found to print the actual texts of relevant documents. If a 
busy reader had only time to read one book on the origins of the war, 
establishing within a small compass the technical responsibilities, he 
might find M. Renouvin’s the most satisfying and comprehensive, 

A. L. KENNEDY. 
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Twenty-Five Years, 1892-1916. By VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, 


K.G. 2 vols. 1925. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 8vo. 
Illus. 42s. net.) 


Lorp GREy has written a peace book rather than a war book. 
Though most of its pages treat of the coming and the course of the 
War, peace is its central theme. It is meant to help this and future 
generations to “‘ discover the truth”’; and while it puts forward the 
author’s own views, “its object is much more to stimulate thought 
than to press that these views should be accepted as exclusive.” In 
stimulating thought, and in some other important respects, Lord Grey 
has been eminently successful. As literature, his work is of a high 
order. As a piece of self-revelation, equally free from self-conscious- 
ness and from egotism, it is a masterpiece. In it, a principal actor in 
a great tragedy, who has striven against an inexorable destiny, tells his 
story with a simplicity and directness which enhance the poignancy 
of circumstances that were too strong for him. In Germany, where he 
was for many years reviled and credited with sinister designs, the book 
should help towards a revision of ill-informed judgments; and even 
in the United States, where the legend of British diplomatic subtlety 
persists, it should promote a juster comprehension of British aims. 
Were Lord Grey a practised literary craftsman he might perhaps be 
suspected of having sought to heighten effects by persistent and deliber- 
ate under-statement; but none of his readers can long harbour any 
such suspicion. Under-statement and under-emphasis are seen to 
be native to a mind meticulously honest, eager to be more than fair to 
others and content to let facts speak for themselves and for itself. 
His very honesty is unconscious. So English is he that, as a statesman, 
he seems often to have recoiled from the intellectual formulation 
of his deeper thought lest that thought, once formulated, influence 
or prejudice his subsequent reflection. He kept his mind open, some- 
times to the point of apparent ingenuousness; though, as is often 
the case with inarticulate Englishmen, he spoke and acted at moments 
of crisis with a lucidity and a force only attainable by those who have 
not expressed in advance, even to themselves, the results of their deep, 
dim cogitations. 

At the outset Lord Grey gives some account of the “sense of 
values” and “ first opinions” which he acquired in the latter half 
of the Victorian age. Until he had left Winchester and Oxford he 
had paid little heed to public affairs and none to foreign policy. Then, 
about 1884, ‘‘ interest in all manner of serious things came suddenly.” 
He began to read, to observe and to think. Chosen as Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs at the age of thirty, he accepted 
fully the theory that Parliamentary Government is not ‘“‘ government 
by experts, but by men of general experience and proved capacity 
presiding over experts who are the Civil Service in our public affairs.” 
According to this theory, well-educated amateurs in responsible public 
positions are more likely to exercise common-sense and to take a 
balanced view of things than official professionals; and, on the whole, 
common-sense is more valuable in state-craft than special knowledge. 
Lord Grey writes: “If all secrets were known, it would probably 
be found that British Foreign Ministers have been guided by what 
seemed to them to be the immediate interest of this country without 
making elaborate calculations for the future. Their best qualities 
have been negative rather than positive. . . . On the whole, the British 
Empire has been well served by these methods. It has, at any rate, 
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been saved from capital and disastrous mistakes; such mistakes as 


_ are made by a great thinker, calculating far ahead, who thinks or 


calculates wrongly. It has also been saved from the disaster of seeing 
a policy that needs for success a continuous supervision of a great 
man, break down and be wrecked when its great author has been 
succeeded by inferior men.” 

This passage is characteristic of Lord Grey’s thought, as is another 
in which he insists that the incalculable indirect consequences of a 
public act or policy are, in the long run, more important than the 
direct consequences. From this principle he draws the conclusion 
that the use of unscrupulous means is to be condemned because the 
indirect consequences are beyond human reckoning. He does not 
claim in so many words that it is better to be honest and tentative 
than to be brilliantly unscrupulous and consistent, but he does suggest 
that brilliant intellects are apt to fail ‘‘ through not sufficiently remem- 
bering that they are fallible.’’” As a case in point he cites the foreign 
policy of Bismarck, which broke down when Bismarck was no longer 
there to direct it; and certainly no pages of Lord Grey’s first volume 
surpass in interest those in which he attributes to the shade of Bismarck 
an indictment of German policy after 1890. Yet, even on this showing, 
it appears that Great Britain was saved far more by German blunders 
than by the foresight of her own statesmen; and that, if Germany 
had been wiser, ‘‘ the result would have been German predominance 
and British dependence, but this would not have been foreseen in 
London till too late.” 

This amounts, in practice, to an indictment of British statesman- 
ship—unless it be assumed that, in virtue of their honesty and good- 
will, British statesmen hold a first mortgage upon the favours of 
Fortune. The turning-point in Anglo-German relations came, in 
Lord Grey’s view, when Germany rejected Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s 
offer for an alliance at the end of last century, and adopted a naval 
programme ‘‘ which everybody considered a challenge to the British 
Fleet.” Thenceforward England and France sought in agreement 
protection against the disquieting tactics of Germany; and German 
attempts to break the Anglo-French Entente progressively defeated 
their own object. In retrospect, Lord Grey sees clearly the coming 
of the War and he attributes its outbreak at the last moment to the 
overwhelming pressure of armaments. Yet he seems hardly to have 
grasped, before the War, the full meaning of Pan-Germanism, and to 
have believed, up to that last moment, in the possibility of keeping 
peace by diplomatic conference. He admits now that German ill- 
will towards England ‘“‘ was even stronger than we realised,” and he 
recognises that the efforts of men like Sir Valentine Chirol and the late 
Mr. George Saunders (the famous Berlin correspondent of The Times) 
to enlighten British public opinion on this score were inspired by know- 
ledge, though they were at the time “‘ discounted by many people as 
being inspired by prejudice.” In fact, Lord Grey’s very frankness 
leaves room for the impression that he was not sufficiently in touch 
with the strong under-currents of feeling in Germany and elsewhere 
and that, to some extent, he and other responsible British statesmen 
lived in an atmosphere of unwarranted optimism. He does not ex- 
plicitly recognise that this optimism may have led Germany to mis- 
calculate the position and may have put a premium upon her aggressive 
tendencies; but he is certainly entitled to claim that it disproves 
porate any attribution to British Ministers of sinister anti-German 
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If one thing rather than another emerges from his story of British 
foreign policy up to the War, it is a vindication of British good faith. 
Lord Grey shows incidentally that even the decision to defend the coasts 
of France against German naval attack, which has often been attributed 
to the ‘‘ War Party” in the Cabinet, “ came spontaneously from the 
anti-war quarter and was based, in the first place, simply and solely 
on grounds of feeling and sentiment. These were that we could not 
stand the German Fleet coming down the Channel and, within sight 
and sound of our shores, bombarding the French coasts.” This decision 
has often been interpreted as an act of provocation to Germany. But 
Lord Grey makes it clear that the German Government were at once 
informed of it and that they promised not to attack the French coasts, 
provided Great Britain would remain neutral. By that time, however, 
the menace to Belgium had become the paramount issue and the naval 
point was no longer decisive. 

Looking back on the attitude of Germany, Lord Grey ascribes it, 
on the one hand, to belief in the overwhelming might of German 
armaments and, on the other, to the assumption that, just as Bismarck’s 
three short, successful wars had fashioned the German Empire, another 
war might mark a further stage in its growth. “‘ Surely,” he adds, “ it 
is within the mark to say that there was not in Germany a dread of war 
or a repugnance to war strong enough to create a determined will to 
peace.’ On the question whether anything that Great Britain might 
have said or done during the crisis of July 1914 could have averted 
war or, at least, have kept this country out of it, his arguments are 
more convincing than any which have yet been put forward. He 
shows that the contingency of British military intervention on the 
Continent had been discounted by Germany in advance, and that the 
German military authorities had told the German navy not to try to 
prevent the landing of a British force, because, if it did land, the 
German army could deal with it. Moreover, neither Grey nor any 
British Minister was in a position either to warn Germany beforehand 
or to promise help to France or to Russia. Any such warning or 
promise would have split the Cabinet and divided the country. 
Assuredly, Lora Grey is entitled to claim that his policy was instru- 
mental in securing national and imperial unity when, despite his efforts 
and his earnest striving for peace, the Belgian issue was raised and war 
became inevitable. 

No trace of special pleading mars his account of that great crisis. 
It will stand as the clearest vindication of British policy that has been 
or that can be written. Less satisfactory are some of his descriptions 
of British diplomatic action after the outbreak of war. He seems then 
to have been a man of peace gasping in an atmosphere of war. In 
peace time, a policy of honest expedient may be practicable. It may 
even have the advantage of placing the onus of aggression clearly 
upon others. But, in time of war, nothing avails except power to 
strike shrewdly, and knowledge where and how to strike. He saw 
how much was at stake. He never wavered in his conviction that the 
enemy must be beaten at all costs. Yet his book does nothing to 
remove the impression that, save in some of its dealings with the 
United States, British diplomacy lacked insight and foresight. The 
most remarkable pages of the second volume are those in which Lord 
Grey publishes and comments upon a Memorandum, drawn up by him 
and Colonel House in February 1916, to define the action which Presi- 
dent Wilson would be prepared to take and the terms of peace which 
America was prepared to propose—or to enter the War on the side 
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of the Allies if the terms were rejected by Germany. Those terms 
included the restoration of Belgium and the return of Alsace and Lor- 
raine to France. At that moment there was little reason to suppose 
that Germany would accept them. Yet the American initiative was 
not followed up. Lord Grey says that, in the light of after events, 
it is clear that Germany missed a great opportunity of peace, and he 
asks, with an evident disposition to reply in the affirmative, whether 
the Allies did not also miss an opportunity. He dwells upon the advan- 
tages which the shortening of the War by two years would have secured, 
but he does not dwell upon the major probability that action, in the 
sense of the House Memorandum, would have brought the United 
States into the War by the spring of 1916 instead of in the spring of 1917. 
This, too, seems to have been an opportunity missed. It will be sur- 
prising if more is not heard of the House Memorandum, its antecedents 
and the sequel to it now that the document itself has been divulged. 

Lord Grey concludes his work with an earnest appeal for a spirit 
of peace and a new purpose among nations. Writing before the 
Locarno settlement, he declares that it is necessary above all to avoid 
war by common consent, by agreement that in disputes war must be 
ruled out as a means of settlement since it entails ruin. He believes 
that, if nations will not learn they will perish, and that there will be 
no secure peace till there is among the great nations of the world a 
consensus of opinion strong enough to inspire confidence that they will 
stand by each other to suppress or to localise or to insulate war. The 
truth and the pertinence of these views cannot be gainsaid, though in 
them one thing seems to be lacking—full recognition that positive 
preparation for peace may be as arduous as preparation for war, and 
that a successful peace policy postulates even more knowledge, more 
forethought and greater mastery of diplomatic technique than a policy 
of war. It is easier to cause strife than to prevent it. The old con- 
ception of British foreign policy was largely negative. Lord Grey’s 
pages prove that hand-to-mouth methods inspired by goodwill 
may not avail to avert catastrophe. In future our statesmen will 
need to disprove the validity of his assumption that “ calculating far 
ahead ” is a dangerous exercise; for, as his book shows, the weakness 
of a negative peace policy is its liability to be upset by contingencies 
with which it has not sufficiently reckoned in advance. 

WICKHAM STEED. 


The British Year Book of International Law, 1925. Edited by Sir 
Cecit Hurst and Professor A. PEARCE Hiccins. (Oxford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. vi+ 
273 pp. 16s. net.) 


Tu1s volume maintains to the full the reputation of its pre- 
decessors and adds to the fund, already considerable, of the learning 
and recondite information previously in our hands from the same 
source. A volume which contains as many as thirteen articles on 
as many different subjects can only be treated with the eclecticism 
peculiar to the reviewer, who must commence with apologies to 
those authors the results of whose labours are referred to in shorter 
terms than are the others. 

Mr. Spaight, in ‘‘ The Doctrine of Air-Force Necessity,” accepts 
as certain that in future wars “ the air arm will be used for a purpose 
wider than the mere destruction of military objectives. Its aim 
will be a political and psychological far more than a military one.” 
No doubt he is right in saying that ‘“‘ responsible statesmen and com- 
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manders ”’ so state; and he opines apparently that air-force necessity 
will require the destruction of non-military property, but would 
restrict this to occasions when innocent lives are not incidentally 
sacrificed: or when non-combatants in the vicinity have at least 
the opportunity to provide for their safety; but he requires that 
such attacks be absolutely banned when they must involve necessarily 
the sacrifice of innocent life. In this form of the proposition there 
will be little controversy except it be to assert that the very imprac- 
ticability of the qualified principle, 7.e. the attack on property without 
human damage, constitutes the chief argument in favour of the Rules 
proposed by the International Law Association, which are quoted 
in the article in review, but without the two new paragraphs added 
at the Stockholm Conference of last year, which were, no doubt, 
published after the article was written. 

Professor J. L. Brierly, in “‘ Matters of Domestic Legislation,” 
discusses with great acumen the real meaning of Article 15, Paragraph 
8, of the Covenant of the League of Nations, which excludes from the 
power of the League Council to make recommendations on any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture “‘ which is found by it to arise out of a matter 
which by international law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the party which raises the question.”’ This quotation is obviously a bad 
translation—it would even be a bad paraphrase—of the French text, 
which says “‘ une question que le droit international laisse 4 la com- 
pétence exclusive de cette partie.’ Much of the difficulty of recon- 
‘ciling the tenor of the alternative texts vanishes if we disregard the 
claim of the objecting State and its grounds of objection and fasten 
our attention on the international law which, as interpreted by the 
Council, is to be decisive in this matter. A little experience tells us 
that all countries claim more than will be conceded by other countries 
both in private and public law. International law accepts, rejects or 
modifies claims to compétence exclusive, and in thus deciding the classifi- 
cation of the disputed question fixes its nature as solely of domestic 
jurisdiction or not. It is the province of the Court to decide, as it did 
in the Tunis case, the combined effect of the texts when they diverge. 

If the Council decides, as it well may, that the question is not under 
the compétence exclusive of either party, but that each party has 
competence, or that neither has exclusive competence, the question 
is not then necessarily one to be decided by international law in the 
strict sense of law. It may even be more political than legal. It may 
be administrative or executive. Jurisdiction is, in fact, an unfortunate 
word, since it refers wholly to law. If this argument is correct the 
purview of the Protocol was not so otiose as is suggested. It comprises 
at least cases of competing competencies in matters not strictly legal. 

We agree with the writer that the Protocol fell far short of what 
was claimed for it. Progress has still to be made in the direction of 
solving matters of domestic legislation which quickly touch the 
interests of the nationals of other countries or the humanitarian 
instinct of the world. 

The new “ Treaty-making Power of the Dominions,” by Malcolm 
M. Lewis, calls attention to the recent alterations in status of the 
Dominions, especially in regard to the treaty-making power, and to 
the Resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1923 on the same subject. 

Under the rather too extensive title ‘‘ The Exercise of Criminal 
Jurisdiction over Foreigners,” Mr. W. E. Beckett discusses the juridical 
foundation of the practice in many States of trying criminals, other 
than their nationals, who have committed offences abroad, such as 
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an unpunished offence against a national, or, as in four States, against 
anyone else, on the ground that criminals must not go unpunished 
for want of courts able and willing to try them. The longest category 
is that in which we find at least sixteen States which claim the right 
to punish aliens for acts committed abroad, which are directed against 
the safety of the State or its financial credit. On p. 55 Mr. Beckett 
thinks with M. Maurice Travers that the basis of this extended claim 
of criminal jurisdiction must be the idea of social defence or protection. 

Nothing can be added to the article by Professor P. J. Baker on 
the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International Justice— 
one of the most important articles in the volume, and one that in the 
opinion of many is conclusive in favour of the view that the British 
Government can rightly co-operate with other Governments in giving 
obligatory jurisdiction to the Permanent Court to the extent expressed 
in Article 36 of its Statute. 

Professor A. Pearce Higgins discusses ‘‘ Ships of War as Prize,” 
and concludes that where grant of prize has been made, proceedings 
in prize are necessary, as the interest of the captors only becomes 
effective upon the decree of condemnation. Otherwise the property 
passes to the Crown when the capture is complete. 

The restrictions on sovereignty involved in a concession of rights 
in or over its territory by one State to another, or generally to all 
States, furnishes Mr. Arnold D. McNair with the subject of his article, 
the ‘‘ So-called State Servitudes,” in which he rejects the application 
to these restrictions of the terminology and conceptions of the Roman 
law of servitudes and differentiates them from obligations in personam 
normally created by a treaty. He maintains that when the treaty 
creating the restriction is of the nature of an international settlement 
or of a dedication urbi et orbi of some natural advantage or facility, 
the presumption is that the restriction is intended to form part of the 
body of public international law, and he supports his views by the 
consideration of numerous historical restrictions. 

The jurisdictional position of State-owned Ships employed in 
Commerce is a subject which is very much alive just now. Professor 
J. W. Garner, Professor of Political Science in the University of Illinois, 
compares the doctrine and practice of several countries; England, 
the United States, and Germany taking judicially the broader view of 
immunity, while France, Belgium and, perhaps, Egypt claim juris- 
diction over Government-owned vessels employed in commerce, Italy 
being the only State which allows execution. The United States 
have diplomatically made a general disclaimer of intention to insist 
on such immunity. The author concludes (p. 143) that vessels owned 
or chartered by, or under the requisition and control of a State, but 
employed exclusively, or in larger part, as ordinary carriers of com- 
merce, especially in time of peace when the business has no relation 
to the national defence or other distinctly public service, should be 
liable to actions in tort or contract and subject to attachment and 
detention as security for the payment of judgments entered against 
them. Professor Garner omits to mention the Gothenberg draft 
Convention of the Comité Maritime International, which, as amended 
by the Imperial Economic Conference of October, 1923, was adopted 
by the same Comité at its Genoa Conference of 1925. 

Mr. H. M. Cleminson expounds an unofficial draft Convention on 
Maritime Jurisdiction in Time of Peace, presented together with the 
official draft and the original draft by Professor A. Alvarez to the Stock- 
holm Conference of the International Law Association held in 1924. 
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No more burning question exists than that treated by Mr. 
Alexander P. Fachiri in his article on Expropriation and International 
Law. It is of general knowledge that in some of the new States 
expropriation of landowners, whether native or foreign, has taken 
place on a large scale—here with no compensation whatever—there 
with payment in cash or bonds of quite illusory value. Mr. Fachiri 
argues that a claim on behalf of a foreigner before an international 
court would have a reasonable prospect of success (1) if discrimination 
against foreigners had been showed, or (2) if the land taken was in 
substance confiscated, whether some compensation was paid or not. 

We must not close without appreciative reference to the plea by 
Sir Cecil Hurst for speedier settlement of international litigation, 
under the title of ‘‘ Wanted! an International Court of Piepowder.” 

WynpuaM A. BEweEs. 


Information on the Reduction of Armaments. By J. W. WHEELER- 
BENNETT Junr., Hon. Secretary, Association of International 
Understanding. 1925. (London: George Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 
216 pp. Ios. net.) 


Tuis is a handbook of the history of the movement for limitation 
of armaments between 1919 and the summer of this year. It gives 
us, therefore, a view of the sequence of events from the Paris Peace 
Conference down to the eve of the Conference of Locarno. The period 

. includes the Washington Treaties for naval reduction and the experi- 
mental attempts of the League of Nations to provide guarantees of 
security, through the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the 
Geneva Protocol. These years have also seen an increase in the 
number of demilitarised zones all over the world (of which a complete 
list is given in the book), an international convention for control of 
the traffic in arms and munitions, and a considerable amount of pre- 
liminary study of such questions as the private manufacture of arms, 
chemical warfare, etc. 

The time has come, therefore, when a documented handbook is 
not only a convenience but a necessity for the study of any of the 
multifarious aspects of the problems of disarmament. Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett’s book fully supplies that need. Its documentation is admir- 
able, including practically every text of importance. The summaries 
are accurate, and there is a useful table of dates. Facts are made to 
tell their own story, with little need of commentary, as they will 
always do provided that the compiler has mastered them en gros as 
well as en détail. 

Information on the Reduction of Armaments appears opportunely, 
although it is in some ways a pity that it could not include the 
Locarno texts, especially the Final Protocol, which refers specifically 
to the ‘‘ hastening on” of limitation of armaments. One may expect 
a rapid advance in the technical study of the problem, now that 
Locarno has brought some sense of real security to Europe, and 
financial crises are drumming warnings into the ears of more than one 
Government of dangers ahead, against which armaments are anything 
but a protection. 

Therefore it is likely that the signature of the Security Pact and 
other Locarno Agreements will figure in the next edition of Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett’s book as the opening of a new phase, which will be one of 
definite preparation for a general conference for reduction of armaments. 

At this stage the really difficult technical problems will have to 
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be tackled, and we shall find the records of previous work given in 
the handbook a valuable chart of the rocks that lie ahead. Such 
questions, for instance, as the fixing of a unit by which the strength 
of the military forces of various States can be measured, and the estab- 
lishment of a ratio for proportional reduction, have been discussed, 
and some of their inherent difficulties defined. 

The problems that beset limitation of air armaments have yet to 
be faced. No report on this subject appears in the official texts 
reprinted in Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s book. Such gaps are in themselves 
informative. 

Nevertheless, though the volume reveals the immense amount of 
preparatory work that must be done through the agency of the League 
of Nations’ Committees and the national experts before a general 
conference can be called to consider practical proposals, it also shows 
that more has been actually accomplished than is commonly realised. 

BLANCHE E. C. DUGDALE. 


Reconstruction: Five Years of Work by the League of Nations. By 
MauRIcE FANSHAWE. 1925. (London: George Allen & Unwin. 
8vo. 336 pp. 5s. net.) 


THIs is not a book about the League; it contains neither advocacy, 
criticism nor suggestion. But, as the covering notice states, we have 
here a “ book of reference containing a clear summary of five years’ 
work.” Mr. Fanshawe, with a rare industry, has mastered all the 
public documents connected with the work of the League of Nations, 
and, with a still rarer gift of selection, has extracted from them the 
most important facts and arranged them in orderly and intelligible 
form. Beginning with an account of the constitution of the League, 
including the Permanent Court of International Justice and the 
International Labour Office, he goes on to describe the work in each 
special field—mandates, disarmament, technical organisations (transit, 
economics and finance, health, intellectual co-operation), humanitarian 
activities, obligations of the League, and political questions. Through- 
out, the author has confined himself strictly to statements of fact, 
compressed from original documents, of which he uses the language, 
often illustrating by judicious quotations. The book is completed by 
a series of valuable appendices, containing a list of all the organisations 
of the League and their personnel, and a full bibliography. 

Mr. Fanshawe has thus compiled a book which ought to answer 
a variety of needs. His book will enable anyone who wishes to study 
the work of the League of Nations, and to speak or write about it, 
to obtain a reasonably complete summary of the official facts. Other 
books have been written, to be read in their entirety, and giving a 
bird’s-eye view of the League’s work. This book will prove invaluable 
to those who wish to study definite questions or look up definite facts. 
As a working official, for instance, I shall find it useful whenever I 
want information on parts of the League’s work other than those with 
which I have been directly connected; and I am not sure that I 
need even make that exception. 

There are, of course, inevitable limits in the task which the author 
has imposed upon himself. Describing the constitution and work of 
an organisation like the League, which has only been in existence for 
five years, and which is still in process of growth and formation, much 
of the information given must lose value with the passage of time. 
Older documents are no longer relevant in the same way; names 
become out of date. Moreover, the published documents to which 
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the author has restricted himself are not all of equal value. Thus, 
for instance, the able summaries of purely legal documents are un- 
exceptionable; but some of the other sources, in themselves sum- 
maries—such as pamphlets issued with the object of ephemeral 
publicity—while they may present the facts with accuracy, do not, 
of course, always present them in the right proportion with reference 
to the entire work of the League. 

But these are minor disadvantages which could hardly have been 
avoided in compiling a book of this kind. And it is a book of this 
kind which has been badly needed for some time. The spread of 
confidence in the methods of conducting international relations for 
which the League of Nations stands is not possible unless it is based 
on a much greater degree of detailed knowledge among educated 
people than at present exists. It requires a book of more than three 
hundred pages to summarise in the briefest and most concise form the 
actual facts of the League’s work during the past five years. This 
unadorned tale illustrates, better perhaps than many more ambitious 
attempts, the great range, variety and complexity of the League’s 
work. 

J. A. SALTER. 


The Agrarian Revolution in Roumania. By Iror L. EVANS. 1924. 
(Cambridge: The University Press. 8vo. ix-+ 197 pp. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


THE wholesale breaking-up of latifundia into small peasant hold- 
ings throughout Eastern Europe offers perhaps more material for 
fascinating economic and sociological inquiry than any other con- 
sequence of the war. The total effect must be, for a long time to 
come, a deep differentiation in the economic and social structure of 
the Eastern and Western halves of Europe, with many cultural and 
political consequences springing therefrom. For whether voluntary 
or revolutionary, these agrarian changes will very likely check the 
tendency, which had been the rule with new States, of straining all 
their means towards imitating our Western industrial life. They 
have already, as far as Eastern Europe is concerned, broken the back 
of the Marxian dogma, as they have broken that of the Marxist experi- 
ment in Russia. From all these vistas Mr. Evans has studiously 
turned away, modestly limiting himself to what one may call the 
local and predominantly technical view of the Rumanian reform. Is 
it unjust to suspect him of an innate lack of sympathy with these 
wider aspects of his subject? His few and not very happy political 
remarks are responsible for this impression ; for while proclaiming that 
“agrarian reform opens out new possibilities in the lives of the mass 
of the people,” he thinks that “it seems likely that many years will 
elapse before the mass of the people will take any active share in the 
political life of the country, and this is probably to be welcomed in 
the interests of the democratic experiment itself,” curiously failing 
to realise that without such active participation those new possibilities 
will never bloom. Mr. Evans is safest in the first half of his book, 
in which he gives a competent historical sketch of the evolution of 
land tenure and of the legal status of the peasantry up to the eve 
of the reform. In the second half he outlines the new agrarian laws 
and the machinery for applying them, and then attempts, under 
difficulties, as his “‘ figures refer to too short a period and are too 
uncertain,” to estimate the effects of the change. In general his con- 
clusions are optimistic. He rightly deprecates the rash assumptions 
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of certain economists that the change from “ scientific” large-scale 
agriculture to peasant economy is responsible for the fall in production 
and must continue to have the same effect. This argument ignores 
the disturbing effect of the war as well as the effects which were merely 
incidental to the application of the reform. Moreover, such a reform 
cannot be measured solely with the figures of production. Such 
sweeping changes would not happen unless they were propelled by 
some elemental social craving, and it is only by studying how, and 
how well, that want has been stilled that one can hope to comprehend 
their full significance for the future of the country. 
D. MITRANY. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


The Serajevo Crime. By M. EpitH DuruHAM. 1925. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 208 pp. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Norway. By G. GATHORNE-HARDY. Modern World Series. 1925. 
(London: Ernest Benn. 8vo. 324 pp. 15s. net.) 

Russia. By VALENTINE O’HarRA and NICHOLAS MAKEEvV. Modern 
World Series. 1925. (London: Ernest Benn. 8vo. xii+ 
346 pp. 15s. net.) 

International Relations. By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL. 1925. (New 
York: Henry Holt. 8vo. 768 + xv pp.) 

Greater European Governments. By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 2nd ed. 
1925. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 8vo. 341+ xiv pp. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Syllabus on International Relations. By PARKER THOMAS Moon. 
Issued by the Institute of International Education. 1925. (New 
York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. xix-+ 280 pp. 8s. 6d. 
net.) 








MEETINGS OF THE SESSION 


October 13th, 1925.—Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin read a paper on 
“Britain and China—A Psycho-Political Study.’ Major-General 
Sir Neill Malcolm was in the Chair and the following joined in the dis- 
cussion: Dr. Harold Balme, Brig.-General C. D. Bruce, Mr. Archibald 
Rose, Mr. H. G. Simms, Mr. G. W. Swire, and the Rev. G. G. Warren. 
The paper, together with a record of the discussion, is printed on p. 255. 


October 20th, I925.—The Rt. Hon. L. C. M. S. Amery, M.P., gave 
an address on “‘ My Impressions of the League of Nations.” He said 
that the first thing to remember about it was that it was not really 
“it”? but “they.” Perhaps its most useful function was that of a 
standing conference of the nations. The personal contact for which 
it afforded opportunities was more valuable than any system of des- 
patches which could be devised. It also gave opportunities for some- 
thing the advantages of which were, in the opinion of some, more open 
to question—really secret diplomacy through informal discussion. 
Before the days of the League, meetings between responsible statesmen 
attracted so much attention that secrecy became difficult. But 
nothing was easier than for statesmen to meet at Geneva and discuss 
privately any conceivable subject. 

With regard to the Council of the League, Mr. Amery considered 
that this was even more a case of ‘“‘ they” than the Assembly. Its 
members showed a marked consciousness of national individuality. 
This was inevitable if they were statesmen of real responsibility in their 
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own countries, as Mr. Amery was emphatically of opinion they should 
be. It might make for slow progress, but it would be real progress. 

This led the speaker to introduce the subject of Mosul. The delay 
in this case he regarded as not surprising. The Council had to be sure 
of the position they legally occupied, before committing themselves 
to a decision. He hoped, however, that the ultimate decision would 
be definite, and that its observance would be insisted on. It was a 
test case of the application of the principle of arbitration. It was the 
simplest kind of subject for such arbitration—one specific dispute 
submitted voluntarily by two nations. If the award in this case was 
not carried through, what would become of the more complicated and 
general agreements for arbitration? The whole Pact of Locarno would 
be “‘ eyewash.” 

Turning to the Assembly, Mr. Amery felt that the debates suffered 
from the difficulty of translation. Speeches could no doubt be trans- 
lated, but it was difficult to translate the French (or Latin) method 
of thinking into the English or vice versa. There was a majority of 
Latin nations on the League. Now the fundamental difference between 
English and Latin methods of thought was this—the Latin desires at 
the outset the affirmation of a general principle which he hopes to 
carry out, and may do so if not too inconvenient. The Englishman, 
on the other hand, desires to avoid general commitments unless and 
until he is assured that he can carry them out. 

Mr. Amery thought that there was a tendency on the part of the 


. Assembly to be captivated by specious general schemes. In the 


speaker’s opinion, the main use of the Assembly was an organ for the 
expression of the general public opinion of the nations. Another 
thing that struck him was that the Assembly was too comprehensive 
for the proper treatment of a great many questions not affecting 
equally all the nations present, and he suggested that such questions 
might perhaps be more conveniently dealt with by decentralisation 
into appropriate groups of nations, ¢.g. South American nations as 
one group, European as another, British Empire as a third, etc., 
and that these group Assemblies might alternate with meetings of 
the full Assembly. 

In conclusion, Mr. Amery declared that there was certainly one 
“it” about the League, namely, the Secretariat, to the efficiency of 
which he paid a glowing tribute. 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, who had recently 
returned from attending the session of the Institute of Politics at 
Williamstown, read extracts from a statement made by Mr. William 
R. Castle, Chief of the Division of Western European Affairs of the 
State Department, as to the attitude of America towards the League 
and European affairs. This statement had been approved by the 
Secretary of State and announced, amongst other things, that the 
definite policy of the Administration was that the United States 
should join the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Mr. WicKHAM STEED declared himself reassured by the lecturer’s 
accent of hope and faith. The Assembly, he thought, had a distinctly 
corporate personality and sentiment, which had not been sufficiently 
appreciated either by Mr. MacDonald or Mr. Chamberlain. He was 
of opinion that the postponement of the Mosul question was to some 
extent due to the imminence of the Locarno negotiations and to the 
hope that they might improve the international outlook. He was 
pleased to note that Mr. Amery was in agreement with M. Herriot— 
that arbitration must not become a trap for nations who approached 
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it in good faith. He regarded Lord Cecil, the moving spirit in the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance, as the natural grandfather, if he might so 
express it, of the Locarno Pact, just as the Geneva Protocol had been 
the natural father. To his mind the League of Nations was a valuable 
school for British statesmen in the comprehension of non-British 
modes of thought. 

PROFESSOR C. K. WEBSTER felt that the League alone could induce 
the divided British people to accept a reasonable conclusion in the 
Mosul question. If Mosul was a test case of the efficiency of the League, 
it was a test made with very dirty material, and this fact justified the 
postponement of the Council’s decision. He thought Mr. Amery’s 
experience of the Assembly was, perhaps, too short to make a considered 
judgment. In his opinion British statesmen had, as a rule, found no 
difficulty in conveying the British line of thought to the Assembly. 
But he thought that on many subjects our representatives had been 
less well equipped than those of other nations, and this state of things 
had often led to Great Britain adopting a negative attitude towards 
problems, which had not been fully understood. 

VicE-ApMIRAL S. R. Drury-LoweE dissented from the view that 
the Latin nations had “regretfully buried” the Protocol. Though 
the Pact was most welcome as a first great step towards general 
security, and above all because it brought Germany into the League, 
yet it was a step only, and he believed we should ultimately come to 
something very like the Protocol. He was inclined to prefer arbitration 
before the Permanent Court to a reference to the Council, which left 
an opening for war if the members were not unanimous, and he regretted, 
therefore, that the Government had not seen their way to accept the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. Arbitration was the foundation 
of the Pact, as of the Protocol, and he believed many would agree 
with Lord Grey’s view that in future we should only go to war for 
two reasons, (I) to defend ourselves if attacked, and (2) to uphold the 
principle of arbitration. 

Mr. OwEN FLEMING urged that the conduct of the British case in 
the Mosul dispute was open to criticism. There seemed to have been 
a wavering opinion as to the correct legal policy. This had resulted 
in misunderstanding and delay. In his view, the legal interpretation 
of Treaty Clauses was a matter that should not be influenced by 
changes in the personnel of Governments. In view of the Locarno 
agreement, firm and definite continuity of British legal policy might 
quite possibly become a matter vital to this Empire. 

The Chairman, Lorp CEcIL, thought that we should all be grateful 
for Mr. Amery’s valuable first impression. The reference to the 
Council embodied in the Lausanne Treaty did not make use of the normal 
function of the Council; regarded as a test, therefore, the Mosul 
question was really testing machinery for a use for which it had not 
been designed. He was strongly in favour of the nations being repre- 
sented on the Council by responsible Ministers. The Assembly, on 
the other hand, was an organ of popular opinion, and though Ministers 
should certainly attend there, they should be accompanied by other 
persons representative of the opinion of their country. There was a 
danger of contra-insularity. The English representative should be as 
English as he could, the French as French, and so on. He did not 
think that Professor Webster’s charge of unpreparedness was quite 
just to the British representatives. There was a grave danger in 
unworked-out generalities: this was specially noticeable in the case 
of general agreement to submit disputes to arbitration. He gave 
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several telling instances of cases where nations who had readily 
acquiesced in a general arbitration agreement had endeavoured to 
avoid arbitration in particular cases covered either actually or in 
principle by their agreement. 

Mr. AMERY in reply explained that he meant that Mosul was a 
test case for the principle of arbitration, not of the utility of the 
League as whole. He went on to point out the difficulty of applying 
the principle of arbitration to certain cases. What, for instance, 
would have happened at the time of the unification of Italy if the 
merits of that problem had had to be decided by arbitration? Similarly, 
the present tendency to base nationality on language was a merely 
temporary criterion. In the past, religion would have been thought 
a far more rational line of cleavage ; in the future, it was not impossible 
that economic systems or interests might create the most natural 
boundaries. We must be careful not to dam up the natural spirit 
of an age by the application of hard and fast principles. 


November 3rd, 1925.—Mr. Wickham Steed gave an address on 
“Locarno and British Interests.’’ Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm 
was in the Chair. The following took part in the discussion : Captain 
Walter Elliot, Mr. H. Wilson Harris, Professor A. Pearce Higgins, 
Mr. A. L. Kennedy, Mr. John Sanderson, Mrs. H. M. Swanwick. The 


address and a record of the discussion are printed on p. 286. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 
at Chatham House, 10 St. James’s Square, S.W.1, at 8.15 p.m. 


Tuesday, Dec. 8th, 1925. ‘‘ The World Status of the Latin American Republics.” 
Speaker: Mr. L. C. Janz. Chairman: The Rt. 
on. SIR MAURICE DE BUNSEN. 
Jan. 19th, 1926. ‘ The Doctrine of Fascism.’”’ Speaker: Major J. S. 
BaRNES. 


Further Meetings are being arranged on February 2nd and 16th, March 2nd, 
16th, and 23rd. 
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